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THAT 
1900-1910 
DECADE 


VIRUS OF CANINE DISTEMPER DISCOVERED 


In the years 1905 and 1906, while Marion Dorset, W. B. 
Niles, and C. N. McBryde at Ames, Iowa, were distinguishing 
cholera from the bacillary infections of swine, Henri Joseph 
Carré, at Alfort, was demonstrating that canine distemper 
also was a viral disease. 


These almost simultaneous discoveries in the Old and New 

World placed identical measures into the hands of the clinic 
for preventing two of the most deadly infections 
of domestic animals—one affecting farm- and 
the other home-life 


A RATIONAL EXPECTATION FROM 
THESE FAMOUS DISCOVERIES |S THAT 
THEY BE UTILIZED IN THE PUBLIC IN- 
2 TEREST FREE OF UNPRO- 
FESSIONAL EXPLOITA- 

TION. 
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A $3,000,000,000 Industry Wants 


LIPELLETS 


(Patent Pending) 
Norden’s Finisher of 
Poultry and Turkeys 


Sim ee $ Tenderize Meat 


$ Increase Muscular Fat 
100 .. $1.75; 1,000 .. $15.75 
NL Injector . $ Improve Meat Quality 
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new 
well-tolerated / PARENTERAL 


ANTIHISTAMINE THERAPY 


Pyrautstine Parenteral Solution 
(Thenylpyramine Hel. Solution, Pitman-Moore) 
is intended for intravenous, intramuscular 

and subcutaneous use in animals where 
antihistaminic treatment is indicated. 
Well-tolerated by horses, cattle or dogs in 
recommended therapeutic doses. 


Pyrahistine’ 


*Trade Mark 


OORE COMPANY 


1. Antihistamines in the Cow and Horse—Cornell Vet. (Oct.) 1949, p. 353. 
2. Allergy and Antihistamine Therapy in Veterinary Practice—Vet. Med. 
(Dec.) 1949, p. 489. 
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heart of 
balanced feeding... 


A food such as Gaines Meal is no mere filler . . 
but a product carefully and scientifically 
formulated to provide adequate amounts of 
every food element known to be needed by 

a normal dog . . . plus an overage of vitamins 
and key minerals sufficient to offset the nutritive 
deficiencies of meat and other foods 
commonly added for increased palatability. 


So make full use of the nutritional balance Gaines is 
designed to provide . . . and of the practical 
advantages offered by meal . . . look to Gaines Meal 
as the heart of normal, balanced feeding. 


Gaines 
Meal 
for all dogs 
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Copyright 1948 by General Foods Corp. 2 
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Fortified With 
Vitamins and Minerals, Too! 


*When you recommend KEN-L-RATION, you are 
sure it is a dog food that gives sound nutrition. As 
it says on the label, every can contains lean, red 
meat—choice cuts of U. S. Government Inspected 
horse meat. This famous food also contains all 
vitamins, minerals and other elements known to be 
essential for dogs. Extensive kennel tests and the 
experience of many leading veterinarians prove that 
dogs of all breeds thrive on KEN-L-RATION. You 
can recommend it with confidence to dog owners. 


KEN- L-RATION 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Ken-L-Products Division ~ 
Chicago, Illinois 


can of 
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Baty in 1931 we began our service of supplying graduate veterinarians with 

this olicettont line of pure pharmaceutical products . . . ready to be dis- 

pensed by their P rofessional hands. Since that time, National Laboratories Corpo- 

ration has become a noni renowned for products of high and uniform 

potency. Tests after tests insullhe the unchanging quality of N.L.C. products... 
. . whose fine performance in the practieed hands of our skilled veterinarians 

has raised the national level of animal hBaith. National Laboratories Corpo- 


ration is proud of its unbroken record for service. NatioNal Laboratories 


Corporation is proud of its professional reputation for fine produlucs, de- 


livered promptly when needed to graduate veterinarians odeyahese. 


Look for the name NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
on pharmaceuticals and biologicals. You can depend on the 
experience of the National name. It is your guarantee of 
dependability and equality, backed by 19 years of con- 


tinuous research. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
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AVMA 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* Professional liability insurance is one of the direct and tangible benefits of 
AVMA membership. It provides low premium protection against malpractice 
suits, the need for which is shown in the lead article of this issue of the JOURNAL. 
It is available only to AVMA members, who may obtain full information and an 
application form by writing to Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, Executive Secretary, 600 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 5, Ill. 

* * 


* “Reviews of Veterinary Medical Films” is a new column in this issue of the 

JOURNAL. It will present a brief description of films available for showing at 

veterinary medical meetings or by veterinarians to lay groups. Each review 

will indicate where the film may be obtained. 
* * 


NNN 


* 
* President C. P. Zepp, Sr., and Executive Board Chairman W. G. Brock pre- 
sented papers at the Colorado A. & M. College Veterinary Conference at Fort 
Collins, Feb. 20-22, 1950. 

* * 


* 
*# The weekly AVMA radio scripts, available to state and provincial associations 
for use by their members, can help every association with its public relations 
problems. A Canadian veterinarian who uses them writes: “I wish to thank 
you sincerely for the great service which the AVMA is rendering.” We are pre- 
pared to render the same service to you. 

* * 
* The AVMA Committee on Therapeutic Agents and Appliances met in Chicago 
on March 4. The discussion revolved around an outline to be used in considering 
applications from commercial firms for approval of pharmaceutical products, in- 
struments, or appliances. The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and its ‘“‘New and Nonofficial Remedies,” provide a pat- 
tern and a goal. 
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* * * 
* The annual convention, Miami Beach, Aug. 21-24, 1950, shifts into high gear 
with a trip to Florida by Executive Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh. The activities 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements will be integrated with those of the staff 
members of the Chicago office, of the Committee on Program, and of the several 
additional individuals and groups most closely involved in making this Eighty- 
Seventh Annual Convention an outstanding success. 

* * * 
# The Convention Tour is so inclusive, and yet so flexible, that it should attract 
numerous members. See the story on the “News” pages, and make definite plans 
to attend the Convention and participate in the preconvention tour to Washington, 
D. C., and through Florida, and also the postconvention tour to Havana. 

* * 
* Members frequently ask the Chicago office to supply talks suitable for presen- 
tation before civic groups of various kinds. Skeleton facts have been supplied, 
and just recently these have been amplified with a few projection slides to help 
tell the story. The idea is popular, but we need pictures from which to make 
additional slides. Send us a glossy print of any picture which will help tell the 
story of the diversity and every-day importance of veterinary medicine. 

* * 
# Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, director of professional relations for the AVMA, 
met with the Executive Board and the Public Relations Committee of the Indiana 
Veterinary Medical Association on Feb. 19, 1950, for the purpose of counselling 
with them relative to their seems — eee activities. 


# Dean H. D. Bergman, Iowa State Co ioe’ and Dean C. S. Bryan, Michigan 
State College, chairman and secretary, respectively, of the Association of Deans 
of American Colleges of Veterinary Medicine, spent February 16 at the AVMA 
office discussing problems of mutual interest to the two groups. 
* * 

# Dr. W. E. Logan, AVMA representative to the National Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Board, and Dr. G. H. Mydland called at the office while in Chicago for 
the annual meeting of the above group. 
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Super Highway 
to Farm Profits 


ARM CROPS, made into home feeds, fed 

thru livestock, then shipped to market has 

proved to be the “no detour-super highway” 
the shortest road—to farm profits. 


But— your help needed 
No farmer knows what his feeds analyse as to 
sources of vitamins, major and trace minerals. 
Feeds may look rich and nourishing, yet lack po- 
tency. Therefore, your advice on fortifying feeds, 
is invaluable to your clients. 


To help enrich home crops and local mill mixed 
feeds many veterinarians advocate bolstering all 
feeds with extra sources of vitamins, calcium, phos- 
phorus and trace minerals thru Vitamineral Sup- 


plements. 


Write for your desk copy of the 4 page 
1930 1 pC Feed Formula Book. /1 tells when 
Vitamineral Supplements are indicated and 
how they should he fed 


VITAMINERAL 
Products Co. 
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MORE FOOD for oll. 
MORE PROFIT 

the farmer... 
It's your problem ond 


ours. 


60 Per Cent Calf Crops Are Not Enough 


Sixty weaned calves from a hundred range 
cows is a pretty low ratio. Yet many au- 
thorities agree that this is very close to 
the national average. 

Many good veterinarians working with 
ranchmen have raised this average mark- 


edly. Purina, too, has been working for 


better calf crops. Experiments with thou- 
sands of cattle in Texas, Colorado, and 
Florida have produced range feeds far 
better than cake as a supplement for grass. 
Many ranchers across the country who 
have used Purina Range Checkers and 
Purina Range Breeder Checkers report 
calf crops of 90 per cent or better. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 
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“TWO-SIXTY-TWO” PROVED SOURCE OF PROTEIN 


Nutrition Research 


With UREA 


Nutrition research indicates that urea in rations for ruminants not only can 
serve as a source of protein, but may also improve the efficiency of feed 


utilization under certain conditions. 


Here are some highlights of research reports: 


“A complete lactation experiment with 
fifteen Holstein cows showed the nitrogen 
from urea as well utilized as that from 
linseed meal . . . when urea furnished not 
more than one-third of the total nitrogen 
intake.”’ 


Rupel, Bohsted? & Hert, University of Wisconsin, 
Jour. of Dairy Science, Vol. 26, Avg., 1943. 


“Urea caused a prominent increase in the 
digestibility of protein (by sheep) . . . was 
apparently well utilized, being added to a 
ration already containing 12.9%, protein.” 


Switt et al, Pennsytvanie State College, 
Jour. of Animal Science, Vol. 6, Nov., 1947. 


“Nitrogen retention by steers and lambs 


. was increased by the additional nitro- 
gen supplied by urea . . . Feeding the 25°, 
urea-nitrogen supplement . . . on alternate 
days as compared to daily and twice daily, 
had no effect on urea utilization by steers." 


Dinning, Briggs end Gellup, 
Oklehome Agriculture! Exp. Ste. 
Jour. of Animal Science, Vol. 8, Feb., 1949. 


* 


Results are now available on a large volume 
of nutritional and physiological research on 
the feeding of urea to beef cattle, dairy cattle 
and sheep. A bibliography of published 
studies may be obtained by writing to the 
Du Pont Company, Ammonia Department, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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. and how many animals with 
neuromuscular paralysis, especially 
in the posterior —_— of the spine, 
have you had to destroy? If your 
experience with these cases parallels 
that of other veterinary physicians, 
you'll be interested — and vitally 
so — in Physotropin. 


Physotropin is an alkaloid and a 
cholinesterase inhibitor. It has been 
used successfully in numerous cases 
of paralysis, usually following in- 
juries, and relieves pain due to 
muscle spasm. 


It has been used in both forms, the 
injectible and tablet, with success. 
Our files contain case reports attest- 
ing to that fact. 


Try it in the next case of neuro- 
muscular paralysis. Order through 
your wholesaler or direct. 


Tablet containing: 
Physosti mine 
Salicy Where trauma, 
pe particularly following injuries, 
5 
(1/400 gr.) results in neuromuscular paralysis... 

Sterile, isotonic solution 
containing: 


Physostigmine 
Salicylate 1.0 mg 


Write for somples ond litercture. 


S. F. DURST & CO., INC., 5317-21 N. 3rd ST., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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STACOUNT 


REG. Us. S. PAT. OFFICE 


PATIENTS’ RECORD FORMS 


ZN 


USED BY MORE THAN 


50,000 DOCTORS 


Here's why 50,000 doctors use 
“Histacount” forms: These 
forms are modern, efficient, 
scientifically-correct. They sim- 
plify your record-keeping, give 
you complete and accurate 
records. Choose from 245 dif- 
ferent forms for general prac- 
titioners and specialists. There's 
one to suit YOUR needs. 


ILLUSTRATED: New letter-size form #4001 for general 
practitioners. Form has twin case numbers for easy read- 
ing, filing, and finding. Back WITH (as shown) or 
WITIJOUT account record. Made of strong, heavy, buff 
non-soiling ledger paper for writing or typing. Litho- 
graphed in gray ink so written material stands out 


legibly. 


899 styles aatlable 


FOLDER-STYLE 
Fold to 5” x 8” & 4” x 6” for card files 


LETTER-SIZE 
Standard 81.” x 11” for letter files 


CARD-STYLE 


Popular 5” x 8” size for card files 


FREE SAMPLES AND CATALOG 


HISTACOUNT PRODUCTS 
FILES & SUPPLIES 


STATIONERY - 
PRINTING RECORDS 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 
OR USE COUPON 


Y Check SAMPLES 


YOU WANT 
FOLDER STYLE LETTER STYLE 


© CARO STYLE 


OSTEOPATHY 
PATHOLOGY 
PEDIATRICS 
PERIODIC EXAM 
PODIATRY 
PREGNANCY 
PSYCHIATRY 
ROENTGENOLOGY 
SURGERY 
TUBERCULOSIS 
UROLOGY 


ALLERGY 
ANESTHESIA 
CARDIOLOGY 
COMPENSATION 
DERMATOLOGY 
GASTROENTEROLOGY 
GENERAL PRACTICE 
GYNECOLOGY 
ORTHOPEDICS 


Professional Printing Co., Inc. 
202 Tillary St. Brooklyn 1, N.Y. #40 


Please send samples checked above and 
copy of 48 page Records Catalogue. 


Dr. 
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MASTICS 
ADVERTISING 


IN 15 DAIRY FARM PAPERS 


SENDS THE 
HERDOWNER 


MASTIES: with 


PENICILLIN-STREPTOMYCIN BOUGIES 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF STUBBORN MASTITIS CASES 


The new Mastics with Streptomycin contain 25,000 units of 
penicillin “G” plus 25 mg. of streptomycin—two time-proven 
drugs that cure most stubborn mastitis cases. 


Inserted in the infected teat, they dissolve and medicate all 
parts of the teat lining, cistern and large ducts. They come in- 
dividually sealed in a foil wrap which serves as an applicator. 


Order either Mastics with Streptomycin or the familiar Peni- 
cillin Mastics from your distributor. If he cannot supply 
you, send your order to us. Delivery charges prepaid if check 
accompanies order, otherwise C.O.D. plus charges. 


Regular MASTICS 
1003. .... 
500’s. . . . . $65.00 


High Potency MASTICS 
10s... .. . 


MASTICS 
with Streptomycin 
100’s. .. . . $18.00 


*caused by Strept. agalactiae, 
B. coli, Aerobacter aerogenes. 


“Mastics” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


artin Laboratories 


West Chester, Penna, 
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fo the 
Veterinary Profession 


THE COSMO cUTTING UNIT 


An Electro-Surgical Unit Providing Easier 
Technics For Many Surgical Procedures 


%* Used on 110 AC or DC without trans- 
former. 


* Cauterization. 


* Solid silver cutting blade. 
* High blade performance. 
* Coagulates while it cuts. 
* Bleeding at a minimum. 


* Little danger of post-operative hem- 
orrhage. 


%* Used for many surgical procedures. 
* Easy to operate. 
Well balanced unit. 


Further information 
upon request 


CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Veterinarians’ Institution — Established 1913 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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1950 AVMA DIRECTORY 


. . . The Best and Most Complete 
Veterinary Directory Ever Published 


SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS — $2.00 
PRICE TO NON-MEMBERS — $10.00 


Here are just a few of the twenty-five 
special features of the 1950 DIRECTORY: 


@ Names of 14,000 veterinarians with addresses and professional data, including 

all AVMA members and over 4,000 non-members @ Digests of practice acts 
@ Comprehensive information about colleges of veterinary medicine, both 
American and foreign, and veterinary science departments of land-grant colleges 
@ Complete organization and personnel of federal, state, and provincial govern- 
ment veterinary services in U.S. and Canada @ Secretaries of state, territorial, 
and provincial associations @ 288 pages. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago §, Ill. 
| enclose $ for copies of the AVMA Directory. 
(Price: $2.00 to members; $10.00 to non-members) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Please 
Print 
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a penicillin vehicle 
With sulfathiazole 
for the treatment 
of bovine mastitis 


This time-tested vehicle remains a favorite 


with thousands of veterinarians, who have 
proved its effectiveness to their complete 
satisfaction in actual practice. You can 


use EMUSUL with complete confidence. 


12-100 cc. vials 
6-250 ce. vials 


12-250 cc. vials . > and discontinue use 
we by graduate Veterinerio” 


SYRACUSE 
PHARMACAL CO., IN 


PH ARMACAL COMPANY. INC. 


as time itself 


211-215 WOLF STREET, SYRACUSE 8, UN. 


Distributed by H. C. Burns Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. and Portland, Ore. + Jock Webster, 
Wakefield, Mass. + Fox Drug Co., Carthage, N. Y. + A. A. Gutekunst, Gross Lake, Mich. 
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RANFAC products are precision made of selected material, dura- 
ble, well balanced and easy to operate. 


RANFAC products when compared with any other veterinary 
instruments prove their worth. Manufactured by THE RANDALL 
FAICHNEY CORPORATION, noted for precision made 
VETERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL instruments for over 
sixty years. 


Get the facts — write DEPT. A — for catalog . . 


123 BOSTON. 30. MASS..USA. 
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. . bacteriostatic as well as fungicidal. 

Doctor and owner alike welcome the 
convenience, speed and efficacy of Naprylate . . . 
today's most powerful ally in the battle 

against fungus infections of the skin and 

mixed bacterial invasion. Stainless in all forms. 
Literature supplied with your order upon request. 


RASENBURGH 


in We 


ROCHESTER 4 


‘NOn- irritating 
FUNBIC! 
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NAPRYLATE 


. .. convenient for penetra- 
Sodium Caprylate 20% 


NAPRYLATE 
water mis- 


Sodium Caprylate 
Zinc Caprylate 


% oz. Tubes 


NAPRYLATE focuder... | 


. ++ for drying up “weepy” 
areas and for prophylaxis. 


Sodium Caprylate 10% 
Zinc Caprylate 5% 


2 oz. Sifter Top Cons 
18 oz. Sifter Top Cons 


10% 
5% 
1 Ib. Jars 
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Get Top 
Profits! 


FARM ANIMALS NEED 


SALT PLUS- 


@ Sale is vital for farm animals. But sale 
will not do the job alone. You must 
feed other minerals to insure healthy 
profitable herds. And these essential 
minerals are present—along with sale— 
in STERLING Trace Mineral BLUSALT! 


COBALT... lack of cobalt results in 
loss of appetite, stunted 
growth in sheep and cattle. 

1ODINE .. . regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its vital 


THE HILL PACKING CO. secretion. 


Dept. Ry Topeka Kan. MANGANESE... helps prevent ste- 
. rility . . . increases ability of 


female to lactate. 


IRON... essential for healthy red 


NOW! blood ... aids in prevention 


of anemia. 


ALL-WEATHER 2 COPPER .. . essential to convert iron 


into red blood cells. 


PAINT-Stik ZINC... promotes longer life, better 


growth. 


The ENDURING Animal Marking ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
Paint in Handy Stick Form. PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


Fadoprot - Weatenreot ) | FEED STERLING 


Marks all animal coats 


whether Wet or Dry. Non- TRACE - MINERAL 


toxic; non-injurious to hide 

or pelt. Lasts until the hair re BLUSALT! 
grows out or is complete- 
ly removed in the scouring 
process 


AW 100-LB. BAGS 
| 50-LB. BLOCKS 


tests, when inoculating. 
inating. at sales 

Sou etc, SIX COLORS. STERLING 4-LB. LIKS 

AT YOUR SUPPLY “1 T 

HOUSE or send 25c coin Sold by authorized 

dealers everywhere. 


3054 W. Carroll Street, Chicage 12, Illinois INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 
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Results of recently conducted virus titrations* 
hove corroboreted the observations of Ruberth; 
fox encephelitis and canine hepetitis hove 
common antigenic properties. They are identical 
morphologically, in stoining cheracteristics ond 
cannot be differentiated microscopically. 


With a growing incidence of hepotitis in dogs, 
Anti-Fox Encephalitis Serum now assumes greater 
significance to the veterinarian in providing him 
with beth treatment and effective protection 
egeinst this end highly fete! disease 


for his canine potients. Used therapeutically, 
morked improvement promptly follows the 
FIRST injection. 


This prompt ection of Anti-Fox Encephelitis Serum 
alse serves as @ volueble diagnostic aid. Since 
the observable early symptoms of canine hepetitis 
ere clmost identical with those of canine distemper, 
differentiation between these two diseases is nec- 
essory. Thus... CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS BETWEEN 
CANINE DISTEMPER AND FOX ENCEPHALITIS IN 
DOGS (Canine Hepetitis) 1S NOW POSSIBLE. 


* accepted for publication by the Jowne! of A.V. M.A. 


FROMM ANTI-FOX ENCEPHALITIS SERUM 


SOLO OMLY TO QUALIFIER GRADUATE VETERINARIANS SUPPLICO IN SO CC. AND 100 CC. VIALS 


sele distributors: 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC, 
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Authoritative information on the 
scientific care and feeding of dogs. No. 4 
Published by Albers Milling Com- 

pany (a division of Carnation Company) 
under the supervision of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., Director of Research. 
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Care of a Bitch During Pregnancy 
Be sure to prepare a whelping pen 
or box 10 days before the whelping 
bitch is due. At first she will prob- 
ably ignore the box, even sleeping 
or sitting as far from it as she can 
get. But when labor starts, she will 
usually accept this convenience. For 
the small breeder, a box may be 
used for whelping, but the better 
system is to have a pen (see cut). 
It is important that during preg- 
nancy, we keep the bitch in peak 
condition by feeding her a good ra- 
tion. Many famous mothers have 
whelped famous sonsand daughters 
on a prenatal diet of Friskies —a 
nourishing, complete dog food. 
NOTE: It goes without saying that 
if any complications arise it is im- 
portant to consult your veterinarian. 


When to Worm a Puppy 

Puppies can be wormed as early 
as the third week, but it is prefer- 
able to wait until they are com- 
pletely weaned at the sixth week. 
The treatment should be repeated 
8 to 10 days later, and this double 
treatment given at intervals of 
approximately every two or three 
months until the dog matures. This 
treatment, properly given, will cause 


NO SUPPLEMENTS 
NEEDED 


Sizes: 
w, 5,2 


no harmful effects and will permit 
the animals to develop normally. 
For extra assurance of normal de- 
velopment, be sure to feed Friskies 
from weaning time. 


Selling a Dog 

Here's how to get the best pos- 
sible picture for advertising a dog: 
(1) Trim and brush the dog care- 
fully, (2) pose him in front of plain 
background which contrasts with 
his own color, and (3) when ready 
to take the picture, mystify him 
with a quick-moving object some 
distance away. His stance and ex- 
pression should say :“‘What’s that ?” 


"What's Thot 

There is no substitute for a skilled 
veterinarian. But if you have any 
questions on the breeding, feeding 
and care of dogs, send them to: 
Friskies, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. The knowledge of our 50 
years of experience in animal nutri- 
tion is yours for the asking. 


Friskies Question Box 
Question: What surface is recommended to 
give new pups the proper footing? 
Answer: A piece of burlap or similar rough 
material, tacked to the floor of the whelp- 
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AN-DON Special 
| feterinarian’ $ 


THESE EXTRA FEATURES? Ideal for Examination or Operoting 
ASSURE EXTRA VALUE! . . . Well-Built to Last Years | 


This amazingly low cost Van-Don “Special” Veterinarian’s Table 

offers most of the features usually found only in de luxe models. Made 

@ Scratch-resistant top—61” x 22” of the finest materials, it fills every need of smal! animal hospitals and 

© Baquipped with tie reds for quick, posi- private establishments. Full-size top provides 1342 square inches of 
tive fastening of animals. Rods made acid-resisting working surface—easy to keep clean. 

of chrome-plated spring steel, adjust- Heavy, circular 20” non-tip cast iron base is drilled for permanent 

able ties of highly-polished aluminum. installation. Single pier construction with 5” column finished in triple- 

, coated white enamel. Table top, 37” high, assures maximum convenience 

als and ease of operation. Table is fully guaranteed as 10 workmanship and 

materials. 


Advantages of split or vertical top 
AN UNBEATABLE VALUE — Don't Delay! 
surface top. Standard model (porcelain enamel top) . . .... 99.50 
De Luxe Mode! (stainless steel top) 
(Prices subject to chenge 
Bonk references: First National Bonk, Chicago 


@ Operate with minimum strain on ani- 
mal's stomach muscles while spaying. 


-—-------— 


VAN-DON VETERINARIAN SUPPLY, 
333 S. Peoria St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Please ship by freight, f.o.b. Chicago, one Van-Don “Special” Veterinarian’s 
Table, as indicated, on the terms checked below: 


Seandard De Luxe 
(0 CASH remittance in full, less 5% for cash, is attached. 
0 C.O.D. 25% deposit, required on all C.O.D. orders, is attached. 
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Those little words on the label mean this: 

FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENT — INSURING ITS 
SALE TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY. 

When you vaccinate with Fort Dodge Tissue Vaccine, 
you are using a truly professional product that 
cannot be procured through lay sources— 

as well as one proven in the field over two seasons 
to be effective, safe and dependable. 


(BOYNTON METHOD 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 
Fort Dodge. lowa 
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The Malpractice Problem 


LOUIS J. REGAN, M.D., LL.B. 
Los Angeles, California 


MALPRACTICE constitutes a very real threat 
to the members of all of the healing pro- 
fessions. Doctors of medicine were the 
first and still are the primary targets. 
In 1937, about 4,000 physicians were sued 
for malpractice in the United States. The 
plague spread to involve dentists, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, naturopaths, and 
nurses. With war prosperity, the incidence 
of malpractice claims decreased somewhat 
but since the war, the malignant trend is 
again clearly manifest. 

Public confidence in the professions is 
seriously affected by the ill-will and mis- 
understanding engendered by these fre- 
quently unfounded and sometimes malicious 
onslaughts against our practitioners. In 
another period of economic recession, or 
depression, it must be anticipated that the 
number of claims will greatly increase. 

Veterinarians are not immune. It is 
true that they have not yet been seriously 
affected; however, they have been involved 
in suits. Veterinarians would be wise to 
recognize this problem and its potential 
significance and to act for their own pro- 
tection. 

Those of us who have been on the firing 
line have been forced to realize that there 
is no malpractice Santa Claus; that the 
malpractice problem will be solved only by 
our own affirmative and purposeful efforts. 
Our experience, locally, affords incontesta- 
ble proof that the bringing of unjustified 
malpractice actions against practitioners 
can be made unprofitable. 

The law requires that every person act 
with due or ordinary care toward his fel- 
lows. Failure so to act constitutes negli- 
gence. Due or ordinary care means the 
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degree of care commonly possessed and 
exercised by the ordinarily prudent person 
in the conduct of his own affairs. Each of 
us must meet that standard. Anyone may 
be adjudged negligent if he fails to do 
something that the average person would 
do, or does something that the average 
person would refrain from doing in the 
same circumstances. 

There is a legal standard, too, which the 
professional man must meet in carrying 
out his professional activities. The stand- 
ard is always what the ordinary, reputable 
practitioner, in the same field of practice, 
in the same or in a similar locality, would 
do and what he would refrain from doing 
in caring for a similar case. 

The failure of a practitioner to meet the 
standard of practice, with injury resulting 
to his patient, constitutes professional neg- 
ligence. This is called malpractice. 

The principles of law which are applica- 
ble in a malpractice accusation, and in the 
trial thereof, are the same regardless of 
whether the defendant is a_ physician, 
dentist, or veterinarian. 

Whenever any practitioner undertakes 
to render professional services, the law 
burdens him with certain obligations. The 
practitioner must possess the degree of 
skill and knowledge commonly possessed 
by other reputable practitioners in the 
locality; he must exercise the degree of 
care, attention, diligence, and judgment 
such as would commonly be exercised by 
other reputable practitioners in the locality 
in the care of similar cases; he must utilize 
accepted methods of treatment, not wander- 
ing into fields of experimentation; and he 
must have been authorized to administer 
the care and treatment. These obligations 
constitute the legal duty of the practitioner. 

No greater degree of skill and care is 
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required of a practitioner in diagnosis 
than in treatment. No inference of neg- 
ligence arises from the mere failure to 
make a correct diagnosis. It must be fur- 
ther established that the failure to make 
a correct diagnosis was due to the failure 
on the part of the practitioner to possess or 
to exercise the required degree of skill or 
care or diligence. In this connection, there 
is the case in which a veterinarian made a 
clinical diagnosis of rabies in a dog. The 
diagnosis was confirmed by a consultant. 
Treatment was started on an individual 
who had been bitten by the animal. The 
dog was destroyed. Laboratory investiga- 
tion was negative. A malpractice action 
resulted. The judgment handed down was 
that the clinical diagnosis was justifiable 
and sufficient. 

» In passing, let it be pointed out that the 
use of a consultant always affords a great 
tdegree of protection. Malpractice suits 
jare rarely lost wherein it is shown that 
‘an independent consultant was in contact 
‘with the case during what is established 
‘to have been the critical period. 
; Considering hig legal duty, it may be 
‘seen that a practitioner may be accused 
lof, or in fact may be guilty of, malpractice 
Mbecause of: (1) his ignorance; (2) his 
Megligence; (3) his failure to follow stand- 
jard, acceptable practice; or (4) his failure 
‘to secure consent to operate or to render 
‘other treatment. 

A practitioner is not liable for an error 
‘in judgment, unless it is negligently made. 
Mf there are two or more approved methods 
‘of treatment of an injury or disease, he 
Mmay adopt the one which, in his honest 
pinion, will be the more efficacious and 
‘appropriate under all the circumstances. 
In such a case, he is not liable for any in- 

ury resulting from an error of judgment, 
f there is one. He is not bound at his 

‘ril to adopt a particular method unless 
there is, in a given case, but a single, uni- 
Versally approved and accepted procedure. 
"But the practitioner cannot excuse himself 
on the theory of mere error of judgment if 
he fails to inform himself of facts by a 
proper examination, or if he fails to use 
ordinary care in applying his treatment. 
Obviously, there is a distinction between 
making a choice of one or two or more 
procedures and negligently applying the 
particular procedure after it has been 
selected. A practitioner is justified in his 
selection of a method of treatment if it is 
one that would be approved by even a re- 
spectable minority of his reputable col- 
leagues in the locality. 

Let it be repeated that, in the final 
analysis, actionable negligence or malprac- 
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tice consists solely in the practitioner doing 
something he should not do or in omitting 
to do something he should do, measured 
against what the standard, reputable prac- 
titioner would do or would refrain from 
doing in the care of a similar case. Whether 
a practitioner is to receive a fee or is to 
render his services gratuitously in no way 
affects his legal duty. 

Specifically, in reference to the legal duty 
of a veterinarian, in a Nebraska case,’ the 
court said that a veterinarian, in the ab- 
sence of a special contract, engages to use 
such reasonable skill, diligence, and atten- 
tion as may be ordinarily expected of 
persons in that profession; and that he 
does not undertake to use the highest 
degree of skill, or an extraordinary amount 
of diligence. 

A practitioner is not an insurer of re- 
sults unless he makes himself one by his 
special agreement or undertaking. It is 
unwise to promise too much or to guarantee 
a cure or any particular result. In a Min- 
nesota case,” a veterinarian was sued on 
the allegation that he had agreed to effect 
a cure. 

By his special contract, a practitioner 
may limit or he may extend his legal duty. 
Thus, he may agree to treat a case only 
for a particular condition, or at a partic- 
ular place, or for a limited time. On the 
other hand, as has been pointed out, he 
may broaden his obligation and his liability 
by specially contracting to effect a certain 
result. In the latter event, if he fails to 
produce the warranted result, he becomes 
liable therefor on his contract and, in 
defense, it would be immaterial that he had 
exercised the highest degree of skill and 
care. 

For a practitioner, it is a miserable ex- 
perience to be sued for malpractice. His 
reputation and his professional integrity 
are assailed and put in jeopardy. The 
mere filing of a malpractice suit is injuri- 
ous to him. It is altogether different, for 
example, to be sued for allegedly negligent 
driving of an automobile. Further, in 
addition to the mental and emotional stress, 
there is the loss of time and the mounting 
burden of cost associated with the increas- 
ing number of these claims. 

It should be understood, too, that most 
of the malpractice claims brought against 
members of the healing professions are not 
honestly and factually justifiable. More- 
over, the targets of these actions are not 
exclusively, or generally, charlatans or 
quacks. On the contrary, more than half 
of the defendants are found to be, in their 

*Barney v. Pinkham (Neb.) 45 N.W. 694. 

*Lyford v. Martin (Minn.) 82 N.W. 479. 
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respective fields of practice, above the 
average in experience, reputation, and 
ability. This is understandable for the 
practitioner who has most to lose will likely 
be the easiest to shake-down. He is the 
one most likely to be hurt by publicity. He 
is the one most ready to buy his peace, 
that is, to make a settlement in order to 
conclude the matter quietly. 

It is clear that no practitioner can be 
justly accused of malpractice if he cares 
for his patients with meticulous attention 
to the requirements of good practice. How- 
ever, no course of conduct on his part can 
safeguard him from an unjustifiable mal- 
practice claim or suit. Whenever there is, 
following the rendition of professional 
services, a less than perfect end-result, 
a potential malpractice claim exists. A 
poor result, plus the unfounded suggestion 
that the treatment administered was at 
fault, equals another malpractice claim. 
That is not a pretty equation, but it is 
seen distressingly often. It may be that 
there is little that can be done to remove 
the factor of poor result from the equation, 
but it should be possible to eliminate the 
factor of criticism. 

In a recent case, a veterinarian’s wife 
was the owner of a sales barn. The vet- 
erinarian approved the health condition 
of certain steers which a farmer bought. 
Apparently, some of the animals had “ship- 
ping fever.” Another veterinarian, who 
was called in, harshly. criticized the skill 
and care of the first veterinarian. A suit 
resulted. It has not yet been concluded. 
The factor of criticism clearly appears in 
this case. More than 75 per cent of all 
malpractice cases are precipitated by the 
criticism by one practitioner of the work 
or the result obtained by another practi- 
tioner. 

It is obviously of the most vital impor- 
tance that destructive criticism be stopped. 
Each of us should ask himself, “Is it ever 
ethical to criticize the work or the result 
obtained by another practitioner until, and 
unless, we are in possession of all the facts 
of the particular case? And does this not 
require that, before we pass judgment or 
express an opinion, we must also have the 
practitioner’s story?” 

There will be few nonmeritorious mal- 
practice actions when we, each and every 
one of us, refrain from unethical and de- 
structive criticism. 

In the case just discussed, as a by-prod- 
uct, veterinarian 1 has filed, within his 
association, charges of unethical conduct 
against veterinarian 2. Action in respect 
to this charge is being held in abeyance 
until the legal issues have been determined. 
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Another sidelight in connection with this 
case is worthy of special mention. Ex- 
perience shows that not infrequently, when 
a malpractice suit is precipitated by the 
criticism of a practitioner of his predeces- 
sor’s work on a case, the bill for profession- 
al services put in by the instigator of the 
suit is very high. It seems that, sometimes 
at least, a profit motive is associated with, 
if it does not prompt, the destructive criti- 
cism. In the above case, veterinarian 2 
presented a bill for $1,000. 

Consent for operation or for other treat- 
ment must always be obtained. The legal 
owner is the usual source of proper consent 
for work on an animal, However, while no 
confirming case has been found in the law 
reports, it is believed that an analogous 
principle of law would be applicable where- 
by, in emergency situations, a veterinarian 
would be justified, without specific consent, 
in doing whatever would be reasonably in- 
dicated to preserve the life of an animal. 
Whenever a particular procedure, such as 
vaccination or the destruction of a suspect 
animal, is required by law, the law itself 
supplies the conserit. Oral consent is valid, 
but because of ease of proof written con- 
sent should invariably be required. 

With reference to the consent problem, a 
recent case is of interest. A veterinarian 
received a telephone call one evening. He 
was told of a 16-year-old Chow, blind, deaf, 
and generally failing. He was asked if he 
would do away with the animal. He agreed, 
and it was arranged that the Chow would 
be brought to him at once. Shortly there- 
after, some people entered his office accom- 
panied by an elderly Chow. The animal 
was, without further ado, placed on the 
table and given nembutal intravenously. 
One of those who had come with the dog 
asked, “Will his troubles be over now, 
Doctor?” The doctor replied that his 
troubles were over. ‘Then the question, 
“Will he be all right when he wakes up?” 
When the doctor told them that the dog 
wasn’t going to awaken the trouble began. 
The situation was distressingly clear when, 
at that moment, some other people entered 
the office, saying, “This is the Chow about 
which we spoke to you on the telephone.” 
What do you think happened? That's 
right-—a suit. 

It is suggested that a written consent 
for euthanasia should invariably be ob- 
tained. 

The statute of limitations provides a 
time after which specified actions cannot 
be brought. Tort actions must be brought 
within one year after the time of the 
allegedly negligent act or omission. Mal- 
practice actions are tort actions. The 
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statute provides a longer time during which 
actions on contract, such as a suit to collect 
a professional bill, may be brought. It 
should be borne in mind, therefore, that in 
some instances, waiting a certain time 
before suing for a bill may prevent the 
filing of a retaliatory malpractice action. 

A practitioner is not only liable for his 
own acts but also for the acts of a partner 
or of an employee, in so far as such acts 
occur within the scope of the partnership 
or of the employment. Care should be 
exercised in the selection of assistants and 
in the delegation of duties to them. 

Due to our very methods of practice, 
there is rarely anyone who is in a position 
to testify on behalf of the practitioner as 
to what he did or said at any particular 
time or place when rendering his profes- 
sional services. As to what he did, his 
case records are of vital significance. As 
to what he said, words may be, and fre- 
quently are, put in his mouth. No state- 
ment should be made to the animal’s owner, 
‘or to anyone else, that may possibly be 
-construed as an acknowledgement of fault 
on the part of the practitioner. No claim, 
‘or threat of a claim, should be discussed 
‘with anyone until legal advice has been 
‘taken; and advice should immediately be 
‘sought whenever even the shadow of a 
“threatening situation presents itself. 
; Whenever a practitioner responds to a 
‘request that he render professional services 
‘and enters thereon, he is legally bound to 
‘give, or to see to it that there are given, 

uch services as the case requires until 
they are no longer needed, unless he is 
discharged or he withdraws from the case. 
Reference is made to the case wherein a 
WYeterinarian dehorned a bull. That eve- 
ming he was advised, over the telephone, that 
there was still bleeding. The veterinarian 
instructed that the bull, which was at 
that time in the barn, be put out of doors. 
The animal was dead next morning. A 
suit resulted. There must be, in all cases, 
sufficient observation, sufficient treatment, 
and sufficient follow-up, in accordance with 
the standard of practice, in the exercise of 
good professional judgment. 

The ordinary malpractice case must be 
established in court by means of expert 
testimony. The lay witness may testify 
concerning things which were actually 
done; but as to the propriety of those 
things, the expert is the only legitimate 
witness. What constitutes good practice, 
either in diagnosis or in treatment, is a 
question for the expert witnesses and can 
be determined only by their testimony. 
As to matters which are within the com- 
mon knowledge and understanding of lay- 
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men, no expert testimony is necessary or 
required. 

In the typical malpractice case, veteri- 
narians, as expert witnesses, are arrayed 
on opposite sides in the lawsuit. Obviously, 
they generally disagree in their expressed 
opinions. Otherwise, there would have 
been no suit, for someone must be found 
by the plaintiff to condemn, in effect, the 
procedure that was followed by the defend- 
ant. 

The experts on both sides are expected 
to deal with the issues fairly and honestly. 
Nothing should be asked of the expert for 
the defense except truthful and unbiased 
testimony. If he is to be of benefit to the 
defendant, he must create the impression 
of impartiality, which he should strive to 
possess. 

The expert witnesses called to testify 
in a malpractice suit generally have no 
first-hand knowledge of the facts of the 
ease. They are usually called upon to ex- 
press an opinion in reply to a hypothetical 
question. This form of question assumes 
the existence of the facts recited in it, and 
the assumptions presented are based upon 
the evidence which has been offered in the 
case. The question may be framed upon 
any theory of the questioning party and 
may include any facts, within the limits 
of the evidence, upon which the opinion 
of the expert is desired. It is held that the 
hypothetical question must not be unfair or 
misleading and must not assume facts in 
conflict with undisputed evidence. 

Section 1873 of the California Code of 
Civil Procedure makes provision for the 
appointment of experts by the court. This 
may be done by the court upon its own mo- 
tion, or by the court upon the motion of 
either party. 


CONCLUSION 


If we are to succeed in remedying the 
shocking and vicious malpractice situation, 
practitioners must learn what they may 
do to safeguard themselves, and must put 
into effect every possible precaution against 
unjust malpractice accusations. The vast 
majority of malpractice suits can be 
avoided by scrupulous attention to the 
requirements of good practice, by good 
record keeping, and by an equally scrupu- 
lous care for the reputation of fellow prac- 
titioners. 


One-half milligram of stilbestrol daily 
for ten days followed by a ten-day period 
of no treatment and then ten more days 
of treatment at the same dosage level is 
effective for urinary incontinence in spayed 
bitches.—-R. E. Ruggles, D.V.M., Illinois. 
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THE MAIN object of this paper is to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the major contagious 
cattle diseases prevalent in the Indian 
Union. It is true that methods of disease 
control usually follow a similar general 
pattern in all parts of the world. Special 
attention must, however, be paid to local 
conditions and the methods must be modi- 
fied accordingly. In the past, we have been 
doing little beyond attending to actual out- 
breaks. On an average, we record 10,324 
outbreaks of rinderpest, 6,681 of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, 4,313 of black quarter, 
and 1,903 of anthrax in the Indian Union, 
resulting in a recorded mortality of 1,500,- 
000 cattle per year (tables 1 and 2). Prob- 
ably, the mortality and losses are much 
higher. We need to know much more 
about the various aspects of these out- 
breaks. 

It is hoped that this paper will assist in 
correct appreciation of available knowledge 
and give a better conception of cattle dis- 
ease problems in various provinces and 
states. Undoubtedly, each province and 
state has its own problem but, as far as 
cattle epizoédtics are concerned, they can be 
tackled with a commonly accepted plan. 
The civil veterinary departments of sev- 
eral provinces and states in the Indian 
Union are engaged in combating cattle dis- 
eases, particularly rinderpest, hemorrhagic 
septicemia, black quarter (blackleg), and 
anthrax. Ill-equipped, under-staffed, with 
meager facilities and scant popular ap- 
preciation, they have been fighting their 
battle with available weapons for the last 
fifty years. Within the last two decades, 
fairly effective serums and vaccines have 
become available; yet, these diseases con- 
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tinue to take heavy toll in all parts of the 
world, including the Indian Union, and by 
their onslaught contribute toward the 
chronic indebtedness of the poor farmers 
in India. We can not hope to place the 
livestock industry in the Indian Union on 
a sound foundation as long as these dis- 
eases continue to deplete our herds. 


MAJOR CATTLE DISEASES IN THE INDIAN 
UNION 
The incidence of major cattle diseases in 
the Indian Union follows. 
Rinderpest.—There is no province or 
state in the Indian Union which is free 


S 


Fig. I1—Figures indicate average mortality recorded 
per 100,000 cattle per year (1940-1941 to 1945-1946). 


from this dreaded epizoétic. An annual 
average of 10,269 outbreaks of the disease 
are recorded in the Union (excluding those 
states which have not been included in this 
paper for want of proper information), 
resulting in mortality of about 100,000 
cattle per year. Probably, the mortality 
and losses are much greater. 

The number of animals dying in any 
outbreak averages between 3.7 to 14.4. 
Mortality per 100,000 head of cattle in 
various states and provinces varies be- 
tween 18 to 342 head. Mortality per 100 
square miles varies from 1 to 82. During 
the past five years, Mysore, Bombay, As- 
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sam, Madras, and Bengal have suffered 
most from this disease (see fig. 1). 

On an average, the outbreaks of rinder- 
pest attended by a veterinary assistant 
surgeon vary between 2.8 to 11.6 per year. 
Percentage of cattle protected against the 
disease varies between 0.8 to 7.2. In other 
words, 93 per cent of the cattle are al- 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 


; Fig. 2—Figures indicate average mortality recorded 
_ per 100,000 cattle per year (1940-1941 to 1945-1946). 


lowed to face outbreaks without any pro- 
_ tection. With the available staff, if we 
have the will, the incidence of the disease 
' can be reduced further. Quarantine sta- 
‘tions do help in stopping the ingress of 
infection. 

Recorded losses in cattle, in the Indian 
_ Union, are valued at Rs. (rupees) 5,000,000 
‘annually from this disease alone, taking 
the average value of an animal at Rs. 50/-. 
Probably the losses are much more. It is 
estimated that in even 11 provinces and 
states included in this survey, the annual 
loss to the livestock industry is about Rs. 5 
crores (50,000,000) per year. One of the 
causes of the chronic indebtedness of the 


Indian farmer is rinderpest. His economic 
progress is correlated with the increased or 
decreased incidence of this disease. 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia.—This disease 
is second in importance. On an average, 
6,680 outbreaks of the disease are recorded 
per year in the 11 provinces and states 
included in this study, resulting in the loss 


Fig. 3—Figures indicate average mortelity recorded 
per 100,000 cattle per year (1940-1941 to 1945-1946). 


of about 36,000 head of cattle. The disease 
has a seasonal incidence and, in most of 
the provinces, it starts with the onset of 
rains, reaches its peak in July or August, 
and gradually decreases with the close of 
the rainy season. While the disease is 
enzoétic in certain areas, some provinces 
are practically free from the infection. 
The average number of deaths in each 
outbreak varies between 2.7 to 20.9; the 
mortality per lakh (100,000) of cattle, be- 
tween 7 to 79 head; and the mortality per 
100 square miles, between 0.6 to 4.9. Dur- 
ing the past five years, Punjab, Bombay, 
Kashmir, Madras, and Central Provinces 
and Berar have suffered most. Probably, 


TABLE |—Cattle Population in the Indian Union (1945) 


Cattle 
population 
2,801,768 
15,310,283 
37,619,205 
14,152,163 
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23,044,597 
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in these areas we need to tackle the dis- 
ease thoroughly (see fig. 2). 

Annually, an average of 0.5 to 12.9 out- 
breaks of hemorrhagic septicemia are at- 
tended by a veterinary assistant surgeon. 
The percentage of cattle protected against 
the disease hardly exceeds 2 per cent of the 
total cattle population in any province. 
This means that about 98 per cent of the 
cattle are allowed to take their own chance 
in the struggle for existence. There is 
evidence to suggest that the incidence of 
the disease in certain areas is correlated 
with rainfall and other meteorologic condi- 
tions. This aspect of the disease needs 
further investigation. In the rainy season, 
when sowing and other agricultural opera- 
tions are in full swing, we lose an appreci- 
able number of promising cattle from this 
disease. The annual recorded losses are 
Rs. 200,000 per year. Probably the losses 
are much more. It is estimated that from 
this disease alone we lose cattle worth Rs. 
20,000,000 per year ard most of them are 
promising buffaloes which, if. protected, 
could be saved. 

Black Quarter (Blackleg).—This disease 
is third in order of importance. On an 
average, 4,313 outbreaks ‘of the disease are 
recorded per vear in the 11 provinces and 
states included in this study, resulting in 
mortality of about 16,431 head of cattle. 
The disease has a seasonal incidence and in 
a majority of the provinces, it starts with 
the onset of rains. It is enzoédtic in certain 
areas, while other areas are practically free 
from it. In Central Provinces and Berar, 
while high incidence of the disease is re- 
corded in the wheat tract, the rice tract 
seems to be free from this infection. 

The average number of deaths recorded 
in each outbreak varies between 2.2 to 
12.7; mortality per lakh of cattle, between 
0.4 to 76.2; and the mortality per 100 
square miles, between 0.01 to 12.9. During 
the past five years, Mysore, Madras, Bom- 
bay, and Central Provinces and Berar have 
suffered most from this disease (fig. 3). 
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Annually, about 0.1 to 12.5 outbreaks of 
black quarter are attended by a veterinary 
assistant surgeon. Percentage of cattle 

rotected against the disease is only 0.1, 
aving 99.9 per cent to take their chances 
with the disease. There is evidence that 
the incidence of the disease is correlated 


ity per 100.- 


Fig. 4—Figures indicate average mortali 
000 cattle per year (1940-1941 to 1945-1946). 


with soil, rainfall, and other meteorologic 
conditions. It appears that the incidence 
of the disease in all rice-growing tracts is 
almost negligible. Year after year, we lose 
cattle worth Rs. 800,000 from this disease, 
and most of them are promising young 
calves. 


Anthrax.—This disease is fourth in 
order of importance. On an average, 
1,903 outbreaks of the disease are recorded 
in the Indian Union, resulting in mortality 
of 5,866 head of cattle. The disease is 
enzoétic in Mysore, Madras, and Assam. 
In other provinces and states, only stray 
outbreaks are recorded. Kashmir, Punjab, 


TABLE 2—Average Cattle Mortality Recorded in the Indian Union (1940-41, 45-46) 
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and Orissa are almost free from this in- 
fection. 

The average number of deaths in each 
outbreak varies between 1.1 to 15.1; mor- 
tality per 100,000 cattle, between 0.06 to 
22.9; and the mortality per 100 square 
miles, between 0.07 to 3.8. During the 
past three years, Mysore, Madras, Assam, 
and Bombay have suffered most (fig. 4). 

Annually, an average of 0.07 to 3.3 out- 
breaks of anthrax are attended by a veteri- 
nary assistant surgeon. Percentage of 
cattle protected against the disease is al- 
most negligible. The annual recorded 
losses from the disease are about Rs. 
300,000. Undoubtedly, the losses incurred 
from this disease in the Indian Union are 
much more. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Campaign—No Predictions 


End of the foot-and-mouth disease cam- 
paign is not yet in sight. The 7,000-man 
force of the joint Mexican-United States 
commission is doing everything practical to 
control and eradicate the disease, but of- 
ficial reports written in a reserved tone 
make it clear that nobody is willing to pre- 
dict when the job may be completed. 

Whether mass immunization will turn 
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the tide also remains to be seen. Observers 
are, however, unanimous in their praise of 
the vaccine-production ,rogram and the 
record of nearly 50 million vaccinations to 
date. 

Not only have the Mexican laboratories 
succeeded in meeting all demands for vac- 
cine, but also they have built up a reserve 
of 10 million doses. Moreover, local manu- 
facture of the vaccine has greatly reduced 
operating expenses. When vaccine was 
being imported, it cost the United States 
as much as $1.00 a dose. Now, cost to this 
country for the entire operation is reported 
to average 39 to 45 cents per animal vac- 
cinated. It is estimated that the total 
United States expenditure is about $2 mil- 
lion a month. 

Practitioners are the contact men for the 
official agencies in animal disease control 
work.—Roy Elrod, D.V.M., Indiana State 
Veterinarian. 

More than 16,000 milk samples were sub- 
mitted to the mastitis laboratory for rou- 
tine testing. Of this number, 3,426 
(21.39%) were positive. Of all the posi- 
tive samples, 2,208 (67.08%) showed the 
presence of Streptococcus agalactiae.—-W. 
R. LeGrow, D.V.M., Ph.D., Ontario. 
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The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Situation in Mexico, Nov. 10, 1949 
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Problems of the Milk Sanitation Program 


J. A. WEBB, V.M.D., and H. L. RAGSDALE, D.V.M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MILK is our most nearly perfect food as 
well as one of the oldest known foods. 
Literature contains many references to 
milk. Records exist of cows being milked 
as early as 9,000 B.C. Sanskrit writings 
of 6,000 years ago describe milk as one of 
the essential foods. Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, recommended milk as 
a medicine five centuries before Christ. 
The Bible contains many references to 
milk. In Exodus 3:8 and 3:17, references 
are made to the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt into a “land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

Cows were brought to America on Co- 
lumbus’ second voyage, and to the James- 
town Colony in 1611. The Pilgrims of the 
Plymouth Colony did not bring any on 
their first voyage, and lack of milk was 
said to have been a cause of the high mor- 
tality in children during that first severe 
winter in Massachusetts. Cows were re- 
quired to be brought on later ships at the 
rate of one per family. This marked the 
beginning of our great American dairy 
industry. As our frontier moved west, 
cows accompanied the covered wagons of 
our early pioneers. 

However, there are no early records of 
milk sanitation and the problems surround- 
ing it. The greatest strides in this field 
have been made during the past fifty years. 

The veterinarian has an important role 
in the program of milk sanitation, as well 
as in disease control. We can all point 
with pride to the eradication of tubercu- 
losis in our dairy herds and other farm 
animals. Creditable work is being done in 
the control and treatment of mastitis of 
dairy cows. There is increased interest in 
brucellosis, and we are looking forward to 
its control and elimination from dairy 
herds. We have observed with much in- 
terest the ring test of milk and believe that 
it will become important in the brucellosis- 
control program. 

Many markets require the physical ex- 
amination of dairy herds by veterinarians, 
and this is an essential part of any quality 
milk program. Herds supplying grade A 
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milk are regularly examined twice annual- 
ly. These examinations are made in ac- 
cordance with standards outlined by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association.’ 
In addition to the above, herds are ex- 
amined when monthly microscopic exami- 
nations of milk films show evidence of mas- 
titis. If there is difficulty in locating the 
trouble, samples of milk are collected from 
individual quarters, incubated, and films 
made and examined microscopically. Such 
examinations are effective and do much to 
improve a milk supply. 

In addition to being free of pathogenic 
bacteria, milk of good quality must be ob- 
tained in a sanitary manner in clean uten- 
sils and promptly cooled. An important 
part of the milk sanitarian’s job is the 
education of dairymen and milkers in the 
proper technique of milking. He must also 
advise the proper cleansing of equipment, 
and the company he represents should make 
available to the producer the best cleansing 
agents known. Approximately 90 per cent 
of all milking is done by machines, so the 
proper cleansing of these machines consti- 
tutes a real problem. We advise our pro- 
ducers to rinse each unit with 12 to 14 qt. 
of lukewarm water, using the suction meth- 
od, followed by soaking ten to fifteen 
minutes in warm water containing a good 
cleanser or  cleanser-sanitizer. Then, 
thoroughly brush all surfaces, rinse in 


water at 190 F., and invert on metal rack. 


All other equipment should be washed in 
a similar manner. We recommend dry 
storage of all milker parts. We have been 
using the quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds for two years and feel that they 
have a distinct place in sanitizing milk 
utensils. The dairy cleanser which we use, 
and which accommodates as much as 14.6 
gr. of hardness per gallon of water, con- 
tains the following ingredients: 
Soda ash 26.5% 
Sodium metasilicate 26.4% 
Sodium tetraphosphate 42.0% 
Wetting agent 5.1% 


The cleanser-sanitizer contains the fol- 
lowing: 
Alkyl dimethyl benzyl ammo- 
nium chloride 10.0% 


*Report of the Committee on Abortion 
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Triton x 100 (wetting 
agent) 5.0% 
Tetra sodium 
pyrophosphate 55.0% 
Sodium metasilicate 30.0% 


The rubber parts of milking machines 
were of poor quality during the war and 
some on the market today are not much 
better. All rubber becomes porous after 
use and acts as a lodging space for milk 
fat and solids and is ideal for the multi- 
plication of bacteria. The long vacuum 


TABLE !—Result of Bacteria Count Back-flow Con- 
tamination 


Bacteria s.p.c./Gm. of 
cotton in container mil 


Bacteria s.p.c./mil, of 
in pail 


standard plate count. 


line from the milker pail to the stanchion 
cock should be thoroughly inspected by 
every sanitarian, since milk does get into 
this line and “back-flow” of accumulated 
milk returns to the pail. The back suction 
of liquid from the vacuum line into the 
milker pail may occur in a number of ways. 
Frequently, this happens when two milker 
units are attached to the same line. The 
sudden change in vacuum in the line, as a 
result of the connection of the second unit, 
may change the relative pressure in the 
system in such a manner that the flow is 
not toward the vacuum pump, but toward 
the first milker pail which also acts as a 
vacuum reservoir. By the use of trans- 
parent tubing, this action may be easily 
demonstrated. Liquid may also get into 
the vacuum line as a result of overflowing 
of the milker pail or tilting the pail during 
milking and also from leaks through the 
teat inflation tube into the metal shell sur- 
rounding it. Manufacturers are working 
on units which may be attached to the head 
of the milker pail to prevent this back-flow 
which usually is highly contaminated. 
The following is a record of some recent 
work done at Pennsylvania State College 
by Dr. A. N. Perry along this line. This 
work was done on two dairy farms operat- 
ing under average conditions and using 
two makes of milking machines. 

Dr. Perry designed two cylindrical, 
screw-cap, metal containers and attached 
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them below the air line suction valve. 
Sterile cotton was placed between the in- 
ner and outer containers. Containers were 
perforated so that they did not restrict 
vacuum and also acted as a trap to catch 
milk contaminated by the back-flow. The 
result is shown in table 1. 

The teat inflation tubes are a source of 
high bacterial counts, as they often become 
spongy after use and milk accumulates in 
the tiny openings. In our laboratory, 
bacteria counts have been made using the 
following technique: 100 ml. of sterile 
water is poured into each inflation—the 
tube is massaged from the outside for 
approximately one-half minute and then 
1 ml. of the liquid is withdrawn in sterile 
pipette and introduced into the Petri dish 
containing the agar medium. Table 2 
shows a typical result. 

From work done, it appears that counts 
under 1,000/1 ml. show satisfactory rubber 
and effective cleansing. 

Since the quality of rubber has not been 
satisfactory, we have made plastic tubing 
available to our producers. This tubing is 
transparent and nonporous and has been 
more satisfactory than rubber. 

Since the proper care and maintenance 
of the milking machine causes a diminu- 
tion of thermoduric bacteria in the milk 
supply, our sanitary inspectors stress these 
points at every visit. Samples of each 
producer’s milk are taken at regular in- 
tervals (monthly) and laboratory pasteur- 
ized. Producers and company inspectors 
are notified of the results. Counts in excess 
of 5,000/1 ml. justify a farm visit, al- 
though many markets have set 30,000/1 
ml. as permissible. 


TABLE 2—Result of Typical Bacteria Count 
Sample Bacteria count 


NO 
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Prompt, efficient cooling of milk is im- 
portant. During the war, production per 
farm was increased and many coolers were 
overloaded. It is now possible to get re- 
placements. We advise coolers of adequate 
capacity to cool the greatest amount of 
milk produced any day of the flush months, 
and that they be equipped with mechanical 
agitators and maintain water levels above 
the level of milk in the can to be cooled. 
Practically all of the coolers in the Phil- 
adelphia milkshed are the immersion type, 
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although there are a few spray type coolers 
being used. The latter type is being 
watched with interest. Temperature of 
the water should be maintained between 
34 and 40 F. 

The lack of sufficient water of high 
temperature in the milk house is also a 
problem. Many heaters are too small and 
of the “pour-in” type, i.e., water must be 
poured into the heater to get warm water 
to flow out. Few of these heaters deliver 
water exceeding 135 F. and after pouring 
in a few pails of cold water, the tempera- 
ture becomes much less and is ineffective. 
Since many dairymen are using warm 
water on cows’ udders in preparation for 
the managed-milker program, the water 
remaining in the heater for use in the 
“clean-up” of dairy equipment is too cool 
to be effective. Pails used for pouring 
water into the heater are often not clean 
and so contaminate the water. Large stor- 
age heaters attached to a water line are 
much more efficient. 

Deck inspection of all cans of milk in the 
receiving room preceding receipt is an im- 
portant part of the milk sanitation pro- 
gram. At this time. milk is inspected for 
visible dirt and “off” odors. Samples are 
taken of rejected milk and sent to the 
laboratory. 

Sediment and temperature tests are also 
made on the deck. Tests for sediment are 
made with a tester drawing 1 pint of the 
milk from the bottom of the can. Farm 
visits should be made as soon as possible 
after milk is rejected at the plant, so that 
correction may be made before the next 
milking. 

We often remind dairymen that quality 
milk cannot be made by mixing inferior 
milk with good milk any more than it is 
possible to make a good omelet by using 
one spoiled egg with a dozen good ones. 

The milk company sanitarian must also 
have a thorough knowledge of the regula- 
tions of the boards of health under whose 
supervision the milk is produced. This 
means he should be informed on such items 
as milk house construction and remodeling 
of dairy barns. Some time ago our com- 
pany published a booklet on “How to Build 
a Good Milk House.” This has been well 
received and has resulted in more houses 
of a standard type. This booklet is also 
available to carpenters and contractors 
engaged in building on dairy farms. Many 
dairy barns are being remodeled and the 
following publications are of great value 
to milk sanitarians: 


Remodeling Barns for Better Dairy Stables 
A. M. Goodman, Cornell Extension Bulletin 
No. 742, September, 1948. 


Planning the Dairy Barn. Educational Service 
Bulletin No. 5, published by the Barn Equipment 
Association, 43d floor, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


There is a great need for uniformity of 
dairy farm and plant inspection between 
state, municipal, and federal authorities. 
However, progress is being made along this 
line. Milk which is considered safe in one 
state should also be considered safe in the 
adjoining states. Unfortunately, inspec- 
tion laws are often used to protect local 
markets and dairymen, thus acting as trade 
barriers. During the war, some states 
were willing to approve and receive outside 
supplies, and now there is evidence in those 
same states of obstructing or restricting 
the flow of milk across state lines. In the 
July, 1949, issue of the Reader’s Digest 
(“Why Aren't We Drinking the Milk We 
Need”), there is a statement to the effect 
that, in a single plant receiving milk from 
350 farmers, 26 inspectors were required 
to keep the permits in order—no inspector 
would approve inspection by the others. 

Originally, milk inspection was inaugu- 
rated by the state and federal governments 
to protect the public from milk-borne dis- 
eases. Protection has been adequate since 
milk-borne diseases are now almost non- 
existent in those communities where an 
effective inspection service functions. 


SUMMARY 


Milk sanitation has developed in this 
country as a result of slow evolution and 
the improvement must continue. Milk sani- 
tarians must keep themselves informed, be 
aggressive, and diplomatic. The informa- 
tion must be taken by them to the dairy- 
men and given in such form that they can- 
not set away from it. Like a hypodermic, 
you’ve got to get it under their skin. 
When they realize the benefit, you will get 
their support of your program. 

Codperation between veterinarians, sani- 
tarians, dairymen, plant operators, and 
health officers is vitally necessary in han- 
dling the problems of the milk sanitation 
program and improving the quality of our 
milk supplies. 


The sanitation division of the Du Page 
County Health Department coéperates with 
the medical administration and with county 
and municipal law enforcement agencies in 
visiting, quarantining, and _ inspecting 
premises where animals are maintained that 
have a bearing on potential hazards to 
health in man. Specifically, dogs suspected 
of having rabies or that have bitten hurnan 
beings are so controlled—E. L. Sederlin, 
M.D., Illinois. 
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A Survey of the Regulatory Control of Poultry Diseases 
in the United States 


A. L. BRUECKNER, V.M.D. 
College Park, Maryland 


THIS PAPER presents information about the 
regulatory control of poultry diseases in 
the United States. Some earlier remarks 
concerning poultry disease control in Mary- 
land may bear repeating. 

Pullorum control is carried out under the Na 
tional Poultry and Turkey Plans 
Efforts have been made since the beginning of the 
work to enlist private veterinarians in the pro 
grams. It that 
veterinary forthcoming as long: as 
other practice interfere. The eventual 
outcome has been that the practitioner discontinued 
this testing work, In order to continue these neces 
sary activities and to prevent the work being taker 
over by uncontrolled lay the Live Stock 
Sanitary Service has adopted the policy of em 
ploying veterinarians 
would not 
tions, at least a 
activities has been possible 


Improvement 


has been a consistent experience 
cooperation 18 


does not 


groups, 
laymen when 
continue 
detinite 


practicing 


Under these condi 
control of the laymen’s 

Sections of the 
Stock Sanitary 


and 


testing 


law under which the Live Service 
operates that all 
capable of producing disease im 
poultry, be injected only by veterinarians on per 
and that all such injections 
is of this law were 


require Virtises vaccines, 


farm animals and 


mit from the Service; 
be reported If the provisn 
fully 
would be in a serious situation, because no poultry 


imposed, the poultry industry of the state 


could inject fowlpox, laryngotra 


other vaccine; and if he were 


man or layman 
cheitis, Newcastle, or 
forced to wait for veterinary service, he would 
suffer untold losses from Obviously, the 
Live Stock Sanitary Service cannot ento the 


circumstances 


disea 


law under these 

In order to secure appropriate informa- 
tion from all states concerning poultry 
disease control, a questionnaire was sent 
to all chief livestock sanitary officials. Re- 
sponses were received from 47 states, so 
that a reliable survey is possible. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 


In 32 states, laws or regulations cover 
the importation of poultry. In 20 states, 
these laws and regulations are general in 
nature; in 9, only specific diseases are 
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named; and in 7 others, diseases in general 
and specific diseases are referred to. Among 
the specific conditions, pullorum, Newcastle, 
tuberculosis, and fowl! cholera are most 
frequently named. In only 1 of the states 
having interstate shipment regulations 
were these administered entirely by a lay- 
man; although in 5 others, the administra- 
tion was recorded as operating jointly un- 
der veterinary and lay personnel. 

Regulations exist in 38 states for the 
control of poultry diseases within the state. 
In most cases, the regulations are classified 
as general in nature; but there are also 
specific regulations covering pullorum, 
tuberculosis, Newcastle disease, bronchitis, 
and laryngotracheitis 

In 20 states, contro! programs within the 
state are administered by a veterinarian, 
whereas in 6, these disease programs are 
administered by a layman. In the remain- 
ing 12 states, they are administered jointly 
by veterinarians and laymen. 

Only 2 states report that blood testing 
for pullorum is done entirely by veterinari- 
ans. One of these is operating under the 
National Poultry Improvement Plan on an 
extensive scale, and the other is not under 
the Plan and is not testing on an extensive 
scale. In 19 states, the pullorum testing 
program is being conducted through the 
use of both veterinarians and laymen. In 
25, laymen alone are used in the pullorum 
testing program. One failed to answer this 
question. Twenty-seven reports indicated 
that, where laymen are used in pullorum 
testing, there is veterinary supervision. 

Eleven states reported regulations cover- 
ing poultry remedies. In most instances 
these are enforced by the food and drug 
division or a similar state agency. In 34 
reports, it was indicated that regulations 
are in effect covering vaccines, and in 27 of 
these, the regulations are administered by 
a veterinarian. In 4, administration is the 
joint responsibility of a veterinarian and a 
layman. In only 3 states are the regula- 
tions administered solely by a layman. 

Nine states reported that live virus vac- 
cines are administered only by veterinari- 
ans, whereas 7 indicated veterinary super- 
vision or special permits. Regulations 
covering the use of vaccines are rigidly en- 
forced in & states, and in 5 of these, the 
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regulations are administered by a veteri- 
narian. 

The answers to the final question, which 
called for the percentage of vaccination 
being done by veterinarians, ranged all the 
way from a definite “none,” through “prac- 
tically none,” “0.001 per cent,” “estimated 
40 per cent,” “75 per cent,” to a single 
report of “100 per cent.” These answers 
are assumed to refer to all types of vaccina- 
tion, since the replies did not in all in- 
stances coincide with those referring to 
live virus vaccines. 

The information gained from the ques- 
tionnaire clearly indicates that there is no 
lack of laws and regulations, and that the 
administration of these is mainly in the 
hands of veterinarians. There is a definite 
indication that there is lack of enforcement 
of the laws and regulations concerning the 
use of vaccines. In phases of the work 
pertaining to actual contact with poultry 
flocks, such as pullorum testing and the use 
of vaccines, the reports show that an over- 
whe!ming amount is done by laymen and 
not by veterinarians. 

Regulatory officials are criticized by 
practicing veterinarians for having allowed 
poultry practice to get out of the hands of 
the profession. Practicing veterinarians are 
criticized for having failed to enter actively 
the field of poultry practice. Poultrymen 
are criticized for failing to make poultry 
practice sufficiently lucrative for the prac- 
ticing veterinarian. Veterinary schools 
have come in for a share of criticism for 
not stressing poultry disease studies in the 
curriculum. Remedial measures will 
slow in development, but the interests of all 
will best be served when the veterinarians 
in practice take their rightful place in poul- 
try disease control. 


Livestock Vital Statistics 


An attempt to stimulate reporting of 
morbidity and mortality of farm animals is 
being made by L. R. Davenport, D.V.M., of 
the Illinois Department of Public Health. 
Each month he sends out to all veteri- 
narians in his state a tabulated list of the 
diseases reported for the preceding month, 
after having supplied each with cards for 
reporting these diseases. 

This is certainly a step in the right di- 
rection, and how long a step it will prove 
to be depends upon how actively the prac- 
ticing veterinarians coéperate in making 
the complete numbers known. This is a 
step which has long been recognized as a 
necessary one in the program of rendering 
a complete and efficient veterinary service. 
It has been retarded by previous failures 
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of practitioners to ~ 9 to state and na- 
tional disease control and regulatory of- 
ficials on blanks of equally convenient form. 
A notable exception is the group of veteri- 
narians who practice in eastern Iowa. 
These men have long practiced a reporting 
system of this nature, and they themselves 
derive the greatest benefit from it. 

We can only hope that the time may be 
ripe for a similar project in Illinois, and 
that the movement may spread widely and 
quickly. 


Practitioners and Disease Eradication 


After discussing the need for, and the 
advisability of, using lay technicians in the 
programs for eradication of brucellosis 
and tuberculosis, the Eastern Illinois Vet- 
erinary Medical Association adopted the 
following resolution: 

WHEREAS, brucellosis and tuberculosis in ani- 
toals are recognized as serious disease menaces to 
the health of citizens of the state of Illinois, and 
are responsible for serious annual economic losses 
to Illinois livestock owners; and 

WHEREAS, the application of effective control 
measures requires accurate knowledge of the dis- 
eases, their causes and modes of transmission; and 

WHEREAS, in order to further continue the 
progress in reducing the incidence of brucellosis 
and tuberculosis in Illinois livestock, it is neces- 
sary to support the present disease control pro- 
grams, but at the same time to keep increasingly in 
view the needs and objectives of a more intensive 
application of these programs, to that end be it 

RESOLVED, That the Eastern Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association reaffirm its belief in the fol- 
lowing principle, that the prevention and control 
of brucellosis and tuberculosis can be best ac- 
complished by veterinarians working directly with 
Illinois livestock owners and, further, that mem- 
bers of the Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical 
Association support and actively coéperate with 
the state and federal agencies in their efforts two 
administer and carry out brucellosis and tubercu- 
losis control programs designed to eradicate these 
diseases. 

[This resolution is another in the series 
which recognizes the threat to the livestock 
industry from a partial disease control pro- 
gram and the responsibility of the veteri- 
narians in general, and practitioners in 
particular, in formulating and actively 
supporting brucellosis control programs 
which use the services of veterinarians to 
the greatest extent and to the best ad- 
vantage. |—Ed. 


Prices permitting, dehydrated sweet po- 
tatoes gradually will find greater usage in 
the concentrate ration for dairy cows 
throughout the nation. 
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Cattle Mange in New York State 


DONALD W. BAKER, D.V.M., Ph.D., and IVAN G. HOWE, D.V.M. 
Ithaca and Albany, New York 


MORE THAN $75,000 was paid to custom 
sprayers by dairy farmers in 45 counties of 

ew York last winter in the campaign to 
control cattle mange and scabies. This in- 
formation is provided in a statistical report 
prepared by Dr. L. R. Barnes, veterinarian- 
in-charge for the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry in New York. This report also re- 
veals that more than $10,000 was appropri- 
ated and spent by the boards of supervisors 
in 20 counties to encourage and subsidize 
the mange-control projects. These data are 
fragmentary and serve merely as an indica- 
tion of the magnitude of the problem. We 
have information from farmers and veteri- 
narians about hundreds of other infected 
herds in counties which had no official con- 
trol programs and made no statistical re- 
ports. It seems probable that more than 
$150,000 was spent this past winter by 
farmers and disease-control agencies in the 
study, diagnosis, and treatment of parasitic 
dermatitis in New York. 

Mange has been an expensive and irritat- 
ing health hazard to the dairy cattle indus- 
try in New York for many years. It existed 
as a perennial winter headache to the dairy 
farmers, but no organized effort was made 
to combat it until 1946. 

At a conference held at the New York 
State Veterinary College in January, 1946, 
and attended by representatives of the state 
and federal bureaus of animal industry, the 
New York State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
agricultural extension agencies in the state, 
and some members of the veterinary col- 
lege faculty, it was agreed that cattle 
mange is one of the most important animal 
health hazards in this state. An educa- 
tional and control program was outlined, in 
which the official disease-control agencies 
and the veterinary college were to partici- 
pate. Each succeeding year has seen this 
control project extended, culminating in 
last winter’s effort. Valuable aid and en- 
couragement has been given to the program 
by a generous grant from the Swift Re- 
search Foundation for a comprehensive 
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study of the epizoétiology, pathology, and 
control of the condition in the northeastern 
region. Presently, in addition to the staff 
members of the parasitology laboratory at 
the New York State Veterinary College, one 
graduate student is completing his work for 
a Ph.D. degree on the study of the demo- 
dectic mange mite, and another is engaged 
in a comprehensive investigation of the 
pathogenicity and pathology of sarcoptic 
mange. 

An extensive survey, made in the spring 
of 1948 by a group of state and federal 
veterinarians, showed that mange existed 
in practically all counties where dairying 
is an important economic enterprise. The 
incidence was higher in the counties com- 
monly designated as the New York City 
milkshed. The herds in these counties often 
number from 50 to 100 milking cows, and 
the animals are usually confined in stables 
throughout the winter months. 

The pathogenicity of the various derma- 
titis-producing mites has been studied for 
four years, but we are still unable to ex- 
plain why the disease should exist in a mild 
form in one herd and become pathogenic in 
another. Systems of management and sani- 
tation, feeding practices, and even varia- 
tions in weather conditions do not offer any 
logical explanation for this phenomenon of 
an almost subclinical infection developing 
into a serious and debilitating disease. 

From the time when this investigation 
was started, we have been forced to con- 
sider the cases of contact bovine mange 
which affects some individuals who care for 
infected animals. No statistical informa- 
tion is available, but veterinarians engaged 
in the control and survey work estimate 
that several hundred persons are affected 
each winter. Sometimes these infections 
have become very serious, particularly in 
children, and the lesions occurring on the 
face often require hospitalization. 

The several reports which have been 
made during the past four years suggest 
that mange contributes to the cause of 
some cases of mastitis, particularly those 
which result from traumatisms of the ud- 
der. Traumatic injury to other parts of 
the body, particularly the rump and should- 
er, frequently develop into abscesses which 
sometimes produce systemic effects. Each 
vear, there have been several cases re- 
ported, particularly by county veterinar- 
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ians, of herds in which the debility has 
progressed to a stage where the animals 
are in a pitiful condition, and some of these 
outbreaks have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the S.P.C.A. Probably the most 
serious economic effect of the wide-spread 
mange infection has been the loss in milk 
production occasioned by the development, 
in dairy herds, of uncontrolled outbreaks of 
mange which do not respond to treatment; 
and particularly those in which the owner 
has had no previous experience with the 
disease. This loss is only fully appreciated 
after an effective treatment has been ap- 
plied and the increase in milk production 
noted. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


Differential diagnosis is very important. 
In order to treat any of the specific para- 
sitic infections effectively, it is necessary to 
know which species of parasite is the cause 
of the disease. Much of the money provided 
as county subsidies for mange control 
has been used for the specific identifi- 
cation of the causative organism. In ad- 
dition to the parasitological laboratory 
maintained at the New York State Veter- 
inary College in Ithaca, three other branch 
diagnostic laboratories have made their fa- 
cilities available to veterinarians for the 
control project. During 1948, the labora- 
tory at Ithaca alone examined 1,112 speci- 
mens of skin scrapings. 

Four years ago, the authors believed that 
they had achieved a fair competence in 
making clinical differential diagnoses of 
well-developed cases of sarcoptic mange, 
chorioptic scabies, demodectic mange, lousi- 
ness, stephano-filariasis, and ringworm. 
The appearance of several outbreaks of 
hyperkeratosis, or x disease, has compli- 
cated the problem. Now we are reluctant 
even to express an opinion about the iden- 
tity of a case of dermatitis without the 
benefit of a laboratory examination and 
demonstration of the parasite involved. 
In several herds, cases of persistent pruri- 
tus and of scabiness of the skin have oc- 
curred, in which no etiologic agent could 
be demonstrated. Sometimes this condition 
involves one animal, and sometimes a large 
portion of the herd. In such cases, we 
suspect an allergy. All of the active partic- 
ipants in the mange-control program are 
agreed that a differential diagnosis is not 
only important but necessary in the effec- 
tive control of an outbreak. 


THE CONTROL PROGRAM 


A large part of our research program so 
far has been concerned with testing the 
practicability of various techniques and 
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chemical agents which have been suggested 
as possible treatments for mange. During 
the past winter, several of the new halogen- 
ated hydrocarbons have been carefully 
tested for toxicity. At the beginning of 
the campaign, a circular letter to all vet- 
erinarians requested that any suspected 
cases of toxicity be reported immediately 
to the New York State Veterinary College. 
Even though some very suggestive cases 
have been studied, we have been unable to 
demonstrate any cases of benzene hexachlo- 
ride poisoning. Listeriosis has been the 
most common condition which simulates 
insecticide poisoning. 

Many of the county agricultural agents 
have rendered valuable aid in organizing 
demonstration meetings and handling the 
details of county control programs. Cir- 
cularizing this group recently, we learned 
that the mange-control program, during 
the. winter of 1948-1949, was one of the 
most popular projects ever presented to the 
farmers. 

The fact that many of the herds which 
were treated early in the winter, and which 
appeared to remain free of the disease dur- 
ing the first quarter of the following year 
but showed evidence of infection in the 
latter part of March and April, indicates 
that our present system of treatment will 
not eradicate the disease. There is practi- 
cally unanimous agreement that the treat- 
ment was worthwhile, since it prevented 
the development of the usual mange out- 
break in late winter and also protected the 
people handling the animals from contact 
infection. A large number of these farm- 
ers have already made contracts with the 
custom sprayers to treat their animals this 
fall. It is hoped that within another year 
or two it will be possible to provide the 
dairy cattle owners in New York with a 
system of control which will ultimately 
eradicate the disease. 


Etiology of Grass Sickness Not Known 

Dr. A. Brownlee, Agricultural Research 
Council Field Station, Berkshire, England, 
writes: 

On page 442 of the December, 1949, issue 
of the JOURNAL, a correspondent describes 
work done at the Moredun Institute, Edinburgh, 
and states that the disease of horses known as 
grass sickness is caused by a virus which seems 
to be similar to the virus which causes polio- 
myelitis in man. 

I wish to draw your attention to the fact 
that the etiology of grass sickness has not yet 
been determined, and that it is very misleading 
to state that it is caused by a virus. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


A Comparison of Anesthetics Used in the Bovine Animal 


S. J. ROBERTS, D.V.M. 
Ithaca, New York 


BENESCH of Vienna, in 1926, first demon- 
strated the value of epidural anesthesia in 
cattle. Since that time, epidural anesthe- 
sia, employing principally 1 and 2 per cent 
solutions of procaine, has been used exten- 
sively by most veterinarians in cattle prac- 
tice. Until recent years, few new local an- 
esthetic compounds were introduted. 
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Fig. |—Results of using procaine, | per cent, for 
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epidural anesthesia in the cow. Dose 12 to 18 ce. 
of solution, depending on weight. 


Adrenalin or epinephrine hydrochloride, in 
a concentration of 1:30,000 to 1:100,000, 
was added to the procaine solutions used 
for local anesthesia, because it retarded the 
rate of absorption of the anesthetic and 
prolonged its effect. The value of adding 
adrenalin to procaine solutions used for epi- 
dural anesthesia in cattle was never satis- 
factorily determined. Some of the newer 
local anesthetics are tetracaine or ponto- 
caine (Winthrop-Stearns, Inc.), metycaine, 
and hexyleaine or cyclaine (Sharp and 
Dohme, Inc.). Recently, various combina- 
tions of these drugs with procaine and 
epinephrine, or drugs with epinephrine- 
like action have been introduced. In order 
to evaluate several of these drugs and 
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compounds, particularly the duration of 
their effect when used epidurally in the cow, 
the following experiments were undertaken. 


METHODS 


Experimental cattle owned by the De- 
partment of Medicine and Obstetrics were 
used in this work. Most of the 38 dairy 
cattle used were adults of various breeds, 
with the exception of 2 young bulls and 2 
yearling heifers. Few of the cows were in 
advanced pregnancy. When an animal was 
used more than once, at least two days 
were allowed to elapse between injections 
and, in most cases, intervals between in- 
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Fig. 2—Results of using procaine, 2 
epidural anesthesia in the cow. Dose = 7 to 15 ce. 
of solution, depending on weight. 


jections were one week or longer. In so far 
as possible, when a cow was used more than 
once, different anesthetics were employed. 
An occasional cow would not develop as 
satisfactory an anesthesia as would other 
cattle when corresponding doses of the 
same drug were used. 

The cattle were confined in stanchions 
or fastened in box stalls. A small area 
was shaved over the space between the 
last sacral and the first coccygeal verte- 
brae. After disinfection of this area with 
alcohol, suitable restraint of the cow was 
applied. Using a 1‘4-in., 16-gauge needle, 
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one of the sterile anesthetic solutions was 
injected epidurally by means of a 10-cc. 
Record syringe. In all cases, the dose of 
anesthetic solution was based on the 
strength of the solution and the weight of 
the cow. This dose was calculated care- 
fully in an attempt to bring about satis- 
factory anesthesia without causing the ani- 
mal to stagger, become paralyzed in the 


Fig. 3—Results of using procaine, | per cent, and 
adrenalin, | to 2 per cent of a 1:1,000 solution, for 
epidural anesthesia in the cow. Dose = 12 to 18 cc. 
of solution, depending on weight. 


hind quarters, or go down. The degree of 
anesthesia was recorded at intervals by 
noting the degree of paralysis of the tail, 
the suspended defecation, and the sensory 
reaction to having the vulva pinched with 
rat tooth forceps. In the following results, 
“good anesthesia” indicates that the tail 
was paralyzed, defecation was suspended, 
and no sensory reaction to pinching the 
vulva was exhibited; “fair anesthesia” indi- 
cates that the tail was paralyzed, some def- 
ecation occurred, and slight to partial sen- 
sory reaction to pinching the vulva was ex- 
hibited; “poor anesthesia” indicates that 
the tail had slight to no paralysis, defeca- 
tion was present, and definite to marked 
sensory reaction to pinching the vulva was 
exhibited. 


RESULTS 


Eleven cows, weighing 650 to 1,200 Ib., 
were injected epidurally with 12 to 18 ec. 
of 1 per cent procaine solution (fig. 1). 
Good anesthesia was obtained in all cases; 
3 became slightly unsteady on their rear 
limbs. Good to fair anesthesia was main- 
tained for three quarters of an hour to two 
and one-half hours with an average for the 
11 cases of one and nine-tenths hours. 

Twelve cattle, weighing from 700 to 1,150 
Ib., were injected epidurally with 7 to 
15 cc. of 2 per cent procaine solution (fig. 
2). Good anesthesia was obtained in all 
cases; 2 became slightly unsteady on their 
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rear limbs and 1 went down. Good to fair 
anesthesia was maintained for one to four 
hours with an average for the 12 cases of 
one and nine-tenths hours. 

Twelve cattle, weighing from 700 to 1,100 
lb., were injected epidurally with 12 to 18 
cc. of a solution composed of 1 per cent pro- 
caine and 1 to 2 per cent of 1:1,000Adren- 
alin or epinephrine solution. This resulted 
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Fig. 4—Results of using procaine, 2 per cent, and 

adrenalin, 2 to 4 per cent of @ |:1,000 solution, for 

epidural anesthesia in the cow. Dose 7 to 10 cc. 
of solution, depending on weight. 


in a 1:50,000 to 1:100,000 adrenalin con- 
centration (fig. 3). Good anesthesia was 
obtained in all cases; 1 became slightly un- 
steady on its rear limbs. Good to fair an- 
esthesia was maintained from one and 
three-quarters to four and one-quarter 
hours with an average for the twelve cases 
of two and two-fifths hours. 

Nine cattle, weighing 700 to 1,200 Ib., 
were injected epidurally with 7 to 10 cc. 
of a solution composed of 2 per cent pro- 
caine and 2 to 4 per cent of 1:1,000 adren- 
alin solution. This resulted in a 1:25,000 
to 1:50,000 adrenalin concentration (fig. 
4). Good anesthesia was obtained in all 
cases; 2 became unsteady on their rear 
limbs, and 1 went down. Good to fair an- 
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Fig. 5—Results of using cobefrin (Cook Waite Leb., 

Inc.) for epidural anesthesia in the cow. Dose = § 
to 10 cc. of solution, depending on weight. 
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esthesia was maintained for two to five 
hours with an average for the 9 cases of 
three and one-half hours. 

Eleven cattle, weighing 500 to 1,100 Ib., 
were injected epidurally with 5 to 10 cc. 
of novocain, pontocaine, and cobefrin (Cook 
Waite Lab., Inc.) (fig. 5). This is composed 
of 2 per cent novocain (procaine), 0.0015 
per cent pontocaine, and cobefrin 1:10,000. 
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Fig. 6—Results of using hexyleaine (Sharp and 
Dohme) for epidural anesthesia in the cow. Dose: 
x 5 cc. of a 5 per cent solution; o 10 cc. of 
@ 5 per cent solution. 


The latter drug has an action similar to 
epinephrine. Good anesthesia was obtained 
in all but 2 cases; 1 cow became slightly 
unsteady on its rear limbs. Good to fair 
anesthesia was maintained for four and 
one-half to seven and one-half hours with 
an average for the 11 cases of five and 
three-fifths hours. 

Ten cattle, weighing 750 to 1,100 Ib., 
were injected with 5 and 10 cc. of 5 per 
cent hexyleaine (fig. 6). It should be 
noted that earlier experiments with this 
drug in 0.25 to 1.0 per cent solutions gave 
unsatisfactory results. Of the 4 cows re- 
ceiving 10 cc. of the 5 per cent solution, 3 
became unsteady on their rear limbs; 
while only 1 of the 6 cows receiving 5 cc. 
became unsteady. Good anesthesia was ob- 
tained in all but 1 case. It was felt that 
poor technique of injection may have been 
the cause for the failure of anesthesia in 
this lone case. Good to fair anesthesia, 
with the exception of this 1 case, was main- 
tained for five and one-half to twelve hours 
with an average in the 9 cases of eight and 
four-fifths hours. 

Fourteen cattle, weighing 500 to 1,000 
lb., were injected epidurally with 3 to 10 
cc. of 1 per cent pontocaine or tetracaine 
(fig. 7). It should be noted that concen- 
trations of 0.25 and 0.50 per cent gave 
poor anesthetic results, and concentrations 
of 2.0 to 4.0 per cent resulted in severe and 
prolonged paralysis. Good anesthesia was 
obtained in 8, and fair anesthesia in 3, of 


the 14 cases receiving the 1 per cent ponto- 
caine solution. It is difficult to explain 
why the remaining 3 failed to obtain fair 
anesthesia. Possibly, in 2 of these cases, 
the volume of the drug injected was too 
small. Six of the 14 cows became unsteady 
on their rear limbs. Good to fair anesthesia 
in 11 of the 14 cattle was maintained for 
two to nine hours with an average for the 
11 cases of four and three-fifths hours. 
The results of this study on the duration 
of epidural anesthesia in the cow, using 
various local anesthetics, is summarized for 
purposes of comparison in figure 8. 


DISCUSSION 


Wright’ has observed that when cows are 
given large doses of local anesthetics re- 
sulting in a paralysis of the rear limbs of 
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Fig. 7—Results of using pontocaine (Winthrop- 

Stearns, Inc.), | per cent, for epidural anesthesia in 

the cow. Dose 3 to 10 cc. of solution, depending 
on weight. 


the animal, the anesthesia and incoérdina- 
tion persist longer than where lesser doses 
of anesthetics are given. In these experi- 
ments, a definite attempt was made to keep 
the cow standing, yet obtain good anesthe- 
sia. 

Cyclaine or hexyleaine and pontocaine 
or tetracaine are of particular interest be- 
cause they have other useful characteris- 
tics. They are good local anesthetics in 1 
to 2 per cent solutions in the eye. In 8 
cows and 2 horses where they were used as 
anesthetics on the cornea, satisfactory an- 
esthesia was obtained in one to four min- 
utes and persisted for approximately one 
hour. No immediate or subsequent irrita- 
tion of the eye from these drugs in these 
concentrations was observed. In 1 cow, 
cyclaine was used as a paravertebral nerve 
block, 10 ec. of a 5 per cent solution being 
placed over each nerve. Good anesthesia 
of the flank was maintained for three 
hours. 

In the ambulatory clinic, we have used 
the novocain, pontocaine, and cobefrin solu- 
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tion in certain cases for the past two years 
with good success. We have used cyclaine 
in the field on a number of cases in recent 
months with success. In all the cases cited 
in the experiment and in our work in the 
field, we have observed no untoward reac- 
tions er sequelae with any of these prod- 
ucts except pontocaine. 

In 2 cows given 6 cc. of 4 per cent, and 
1 cow receiving 10 cc. of 2 per cent ponto- 
caine, each became unsteady and went down 
about one hour after injection. One cow 
got up in seven hours, and 1 in twelve 
hours. The third was down for sixty hours 
and was finally assisted to her feet by 
slings. All 3 cases remained unsteady for 
two to five days, 1 being unable to stand 
or get up without slings during that time. 
This latter cow finally had to be slaughtered. 
At the end of ten days, the paralysis was 
still noticeable by a limp tail in all 3 cases. 
Even with the 1 per cent solutions of ponto- 
caine, it seemed that the effects of this 
drug on the motor nerves were more pro- 
nounced than the effect on the sensory 
nerves. While the tail would still be para- 
lyzed, and the cow might even be unsteady, 
sensory stimuli would elicit some response. 
The other local anesthetic agents were more 
reliable, effective, and safe than pontocaine 
for epidural anesthesia. 

In discussing epidural anesthesia, it 
should be mentioned that this operation is 
a nerve block, as the spinal cord and mem- 
branes only extend posterially in the spinal 
canal of the cow to about the mid-sacral 
vertebrae.** The nerves present in the 
vertebral canal at the site of the injection 
are extradural or epidural and, thus, there 
is no danger of respiratory paralysis due 
to the anesthetic travelling forward in the 
spina] fluid. The only dangers described 
are those of infection*.» and severe paraly- 
sis such as in the above described case when 
an overdose of pontocaine was administered. 

Benesch is quoted by Wright’ as saying 
that epidural anesthesia does not interfere 
with normal involution of the uterus. 
Wright’ amplified this by stating that if 
epidural anesthesia is low or posterior, that 
is, the motor nerves to the limbs are un- 
affected, the sympathetic nerve fibers to the 
uterus and uterine contractions are unin- 
fluenced. But if anesthesia is anterior or 
high and motor nerves to the rear limbs 
are affected, then sympathetic nerves to the 
uterus may become paralyzed. However, as 
Wright states further, the control of uter- 
ine contractions at parturition is complex 
and probably mainly under the influence of 
pitocin, a hormone from the posterior pitui- 
tary. Normal parturition can occur after 
division of the spinal cord in the mid-tho- 
racic region or after section of the sympa- 
thetic nerves supplying the uterus. 


ANESTHETICS USED IN THE BoviINE ANIMAL 


These newer local anesthetics, which are 
used epidurally to prolong anesthesia, may 
be used to advantage in treatment of cer- 
tain cases of prolapse of the uterus and 
vagina, long difficult dystocia, operations 
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HE XYLCAINE 
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Fig. 8—A comparison of the average length of the 
good to fair anesthetic periods of the various drugs 
and combinations. 


on the perineum such as prolapse of the 
rectum and bladder, and tenesmus due to 
a severe vulvitis or vaginitis. 


SUMMARY 


1) One per cent procaine; 2 per cent pro- 
caine; 1 per cent procaine and 1 to 2 per 
cent of 1:1,000 adrenalin; 2 per cent pro- 
caine and 2 to 4 per cent of 1:1,000 adrena- 
lin; tetracaine (pontocaine) ; novocain, pon- 
tocaine, and cobefrin solution; and hexyl- 
caine (cyclaine) were compared as to the 
duration of effective epidural anesthesia in 
the cow. 

2) The duration of good to fair anesthe- 
sia produced by these drugs increased in 
the order given with the latter two products 
showing prolonged anesthetic effects as 
compared with the other drugs or combina- 
tions. 
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Panel Discussion on Fracture Fixation 


At the Eighty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Detroit, 
Mich., July 11-14, 1949, the Section on Small Ani- 
mals presented a panel discussion on “Fracture 
Fixation” which was telecast over station WW'J- 
TV. Members of the panel and their subjects 
were Drs. G. B. Schnelle, Boston, Mass., “The 


MODERATOR MERRIFIELD: On our frac- 
ture-fixation panel, Dr. Stader will discuss 
“The Stader Splint’; Dr. Phillips, “The 
Kirschner-Ehmer Splint’; Dr. Brinker, 
“Intramedullary Pins”; and Dr. Schnelle, 
“Roentgenology.” 

The veterinarians, 2,200 of them, are 
here for the annual convention of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 

Like all professional people, they spend 
most of their time trying to improve tech- 
niques and trying to find out what the other 
fellow is doing better. That is not a selfish 
reason. The veterinary profession is dedi- 
cated to the proposition of safeguarding 
human health through the continued health- 
wiving activities for livestock. 

Maybe I have not made myself plain. 
They treat livestock diseases not only to 
cure livestock but also to protect your 
health, my health, and everybody's health. 

In a few moments, I will introduce an 
interesting program—interesting because 
it is a cross-section of what goes on at the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
convention. 

Right now, I want to introduce the peo- 
ple who are here at the table with me. 


Fig. |—A Doberman Pinscher wearing the Schroeder- 
Thomas splint. 


Place of the X-Ray in Fracture Treatment’; L. R. 
Phillips, Denver, Colo., “Kirschner-Ebmer Splint 
Applications”; Otto Stader, Ardmore, Pa., “The 
Stader Splint”; and W. O. Brinker, East Lansing, 
Mich., “The Use of Intramedullary Pins in Small 
Animal Fractures.” Mr. Jobn Merrifield, farm edi- 
tor of WW], was moderator of the discussion. 


There is Dr. G. B. Schnelle of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital in Boston, Mass. 

The gentleman sitting next to Dr. 
Schnelle is Dr. W. O. Brinker, professor in 
the small animal section of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

Sitting at my right, is Dr. Stephen Elko, 
a practitioner in Detroit. He is the fellow 
to whom you and I take our pets to be 
treated for their ills and to be repaired of 
their hurts. 

On my other side is Dr. Otto Stader of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Stader is the inventor of 
the Stader splint. It is quite an improve- 
ment over the old wood splints that grandpa 
and grandma used to put on us when we 
hurt ourselves. 

Beside him is Dr. L. R. Phillips, a prac- 
titioner from Denver, Colo. 

And here is Stanley Aiston, a member 
of the Detroit police department; and the 
dog is Asta. Asta has consented, with 
Stanley’s approval, of course, to act as our 
model during this cross-sectional picture of 
what goes on at the American Veterinary 
Medical Convention. 

I want to call on Dr. Elko, who is chair- 
man of the Small Animal Section of the 
convention, to take over and conduct a sym- 
posium of, well, let’s just call them a group 
of dog doctors (laughter) who are trying 
to improve their own technique. 

Dr. Elko, may I suggest that Asta be- 
longs to me? See there, copper, I’ve copped 
your dog already! Let’s assume that she 
belongs to me and has been struck by an 
automobile. What would you advise for 
first aid in a case like that? 

Dr. S. R. ELKO: In Boston, I would call 
on Dr. Schnelle at the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital. I will call on Dr. Schnelle to 
take over. 

Dr. G. B. SCHNELLE: Of course, this dog 
is disgustingly healthy, from a veterinary 
standpoint, but we will assume she is an 
injured animal brought to our hospital. 

The first step is to examine her thorough- 
ly for internal injuries. Even though it 
was quite apparent that the dog had a frac- 
ture and was brought to us with one leg 
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dangling, perhaps even cut, she should be 
examined for internal injuries which might 
prevent us from proceeding with radiog- 
raphy or with fracture treatment. 

I would look at the membranes of her 
eyes for evidence of shock and of internal 
hemorrhage. The membranes of her mouth 
might tell a little bit more. If they are 
blanched and white, it would be an indica- 
tion that she had suffered from shock and 
perhaps from hemorrhage. 

If so, in advance of doing any fracture 
treatment, even temporary treatment, she 
might need a blood transfusion. She might 
also need saline and dextrose solution. 

I would look elsewhere for other injuries, 
feel her abdomen for signs of soreness 
and go over her chest for soreness and per- 
haps for fractured ribs, before attempting 
to treat the obvious fracture. 

If brought to a veterinarian with one leg 
dangling and hanging, we have methods of 
diagnosing fracture which include feeling 
the part and observing its distortion and 
feeling the crepitus, that is the grating of 
bone. Those are things that I would look 
for now. 

Before attempting to treat a fracture, it 
should be x-rayed. With a quiet and trac- 
table dog like this, anesthesia or narcotics 
would not be necessary, but a badly hurt or 
intractable dog may require an opiate like 
morphine or demerol, one of the morphine 
substitutes. Or, perhaps if conditions war- 


Fig. 2—Anterior-posterior view (left), and lateral view 
of original fracture. 
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ranted it and we knew a fracture had to 
be set, the patient would be given a com- 
plete anesthetic and placed on a table in a 
comfortable position. To do that, we use 
sandbags and cushions. We use a tri- 
angular, wedge-shape cushion to prop the 
dog’s head and shoulder, getting the part 
we want into proper position for radiog- 
raphy. The part to be photographed is put 
down nearest the film. 

For the treatment of some types of frac- 
ture, we have what is known as a Thomas 
splint, or sometimes a Schroeder-Thomas 
splint. I have that on a slide, which shows 
a Doberman that actually has a fracture 
(fig. 1). The Schroeder-Thomas splint will 
do for transporting a dog with a difficult 
fracture to the x-ray room, and a great 
many fractures can be set with this type of 
splint alone. 

Early treatment of fractures is very im- 
portant, especially those of the lower femor- 
al epiphysis which are common in young 
dogs, before the ends of the bones have 
joined solidly. 

This fracture, if set within eight or ten 
hours, can be reduced and treated very 
simply. The fractured end has been re- 
duced by manual manipulation, and the 
leg has been flexed or folded. This serves 
to hold it in place without further splintage. 
Simplicity makes it possible for the local 
veterinarian to handle it easily. The im- 
portance, however, is the time element. 

If this fracture had been left for twenty- 


Fig. 3—Anterior-posterior view (left), and lateral view 
of fracture (fig. 2) after insertion of pin, 
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four hours or more, then it would become a 
problem for more difficult operation requir- 
ing complex apparatus. I think Dr. Stader 
can tell you about that. 

Dr. OTTO StapeR: Dr. Schnelle pointed 
out the importance of getting these cases 
early. This can not be over-emphasized. 
As time goes on, there is a great deal of 
muscle spasm which pulls the lower frag- 
ment upward and makes actual setting or 
reduction of the fracture extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Fractures close to the joints should be 
treated in such a way that the joint func- 
tion is maintained throughout the healing 
period. For that, a special type of splint 
is used. 

In fractures involving the shaft a little 
higher than the epiphyseal fracture, other 
methods can be used. There are many 
methods of fracture treatment, and each 
has its rightful place. 

Dr. Brinker has done some very nice 
work on shaft fractures. 

Dr. W. O. BRINKER: The two most com- 
‘mon types of intramedullary pins used at 
'the present time are the Steinmann pin 
and the Kunstcher pin. In the use of in- 
tramedullary pins, we take advantage of the 


Fig. 4—Anterior-posterior view (left), and lateral view 
of fracture (fig. 2) after removal of pin. 
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cortical bone, the spongy bone at the prox- 
imal end, and the spongy bone at the distal 
end. In looking at a bone with the intra- 
medullary pin inserted (fig. 5), the pin 
would enter at the upper part, extend all the 
way down to the distal end, and be well an- 
chored in the spongy bone at the distal end. 
That is important to obtain better anchor- 
age in the bone. 

We like this type of fixation primarily in 
transverse fractures of bone; that is, those 
fractures which go straight across, and 
particularly in transverse fractures occur- 
ring near the end of the bone, proximal or 
distal. 

For comminuted fractures, particularly 
those occurring near the center of the bone, 
we prefer other types of pin fixation. 

The pins have been well tolerated by an- 
imals in which we have used them. This 
method does allow some movement of the 
leg during the healing process. 

Figures 2 to 4 show a fracture in a 7- 
month-old Cocker Spaniel. The pin was 
left in position approximately three and 
one-half weeks. Sufficient healing had 


Fig. 5—Three views of a femur with the intramedullary 
pin inserted. 
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taken place at that time and it was removed. 

Occasionally, animals other than cats and 
dogs, are presented with fractures. The 
owner of a platinum fox with a fracture of 
the tibia was quite interested in saving the 
fox and using it to raise young. Experi- 
ence in handling foxes dictates use of some 
type of internal fixation, because foxes will, 


Fig. 6—A German Shorthair Pointer. The left hind 
leg has been corrected with a Kirschner-Ehmer splint. 
The right hind leg is still deformed. 


in a majority of cases, remove any externa! 
fixation, such as a cast or splint. The in- 
tramedullary pin was inserted, cut off at the 
proximal end of the bone, and left in place. 
The animal was using the leg in pretty 
good shape in about three days and was 
perfectly sound at one month after the pin 
was inserted. That was a year ago. This 
vixen has whelped a litter of foxes normally 
and the pin has not caused the least bit of 
trouble. 

Fractures of the midshaft are best han- 
dled by some other type of fixation. Dr. 
Phillips will discuss that subject. ° 

MODERATOR MERRIFIELD: Dr. Brinker, 
isn’t the insertion of the splint in animals 
rather painful? 

Dr. BRINKER: When the pin is inserted, 
the animal is under a general anesthetic. 

MODERATOR MERRIFIELD: That just goes 
to prove that I am a layman. There is no 
pain, then? 

Dr. BRINKER: There is no pain, and no 
pain following, other than what we would 


normally expect following the fixation of a 
fracture. 

MODERATOR MERRIFIELD: Thank you, and 
now Dr. Phillips. 

Dr. L. R, PuHiLups: Occasionally, we have 
dogs presented that have developed crooked 
legs, such as all of you have seen on the 
streets at various times (fig. 6, 7). There 
are various reasons for this. In some cases, 
the owner has not recognized a fracture; 
in others, a splint may have been removed a 
little too soon. 

Older dogs, of course, present problems 
in healing that we do not have in the young- 
er animals. Also, the problem of nutrition 
enters into the healing of a fracture. Of- 
ten, the leg will turn outward and, in order 
to correct this, we pin the bones by external 
fixation. The two pins are placed in the 
upper part, two in the lower part below 
the joint, and the leg is then drilled at the 
area where the deformity is present. Of- 
ten, we can operate and remove a wedge of 
bone and then apply a splint to correct this 
deformity. A case, when first presented to 
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Fig. 7—Six months later, both hind legs of the German 
Shorthair Pointer are corrected. 


us, may show a bend right at the knee joint, 
with the paw turned outward. Such a leg 
would be corrected by drilling just above 
the joint, applying the pins, and then cor- 
recting the alignment and putting fixation 
rods in place. The bone is deformed just 
above the joint. 

Sometimes the hind leg, the tibial joint, 
shows extreme deformity. 

MODERATOR MERRIFIELD: As a layman, 
may I make a few observations? I under- 
stand that, no matter what kind of a frac- 
ture it is, the veterinarians will find some 
way to correct or repair that fracture and 
that, as the fracture becomes more severe, 
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there are more complicated ways of taking 
care of it, all the way from the old bandage 
and wooden stave set around the member 
that is injured up to that thing (fig. 9) that 
Dr. Phillips just showed us. What do you 
call that, Dr. Phillips? 


Fig. 8—The splint in position on a dog. Open reduc- 
tion was necessary because the femoral head had 
been dislocated from its position in the acetabulum 
for three months. The splint was left on for ten days 


Dr. 
splint. 

MODERATOR MERRIFIELD: I have seen a lot 
of splints, and I do not know the names of 
all of them yet, but I do understand there 
is something to take care of any kind of a 
fracture. Who brought this one to the 
meeting? I would like to have it explained. 

Dr. OTTO STADER: I brought that along. 
It is one of my recent brainstorms, which 
has nothing to do with fractures but with 
dislocation of the hip, which is quite a se- 
Some can be put back in 
place and stay there very well, but where 


PHILLIPS: The Kirschner-Ehmer 


' there is considerable damage to the carti- 
‘lage surrounding the joint, there is a ten- 
dency to flip out of place very easily. 


With this contrivance, after the disloca- 
tion has been reduced, two pins are put in 


' the ilium above and two pins at right angles 


in the ischium posterior, and one pin into 
the trochanter of the femur. 

In most dislocations, there is terrific re- 
striction of motion but this permits a dog's 
leg to move. After ten days, it can be 
taken off. That instrument will maintain 
dislocated hips while permitting movement 
of the joint 

MODERATOR MERRIFIELD: Thank you very 
much for confusing me still more 

One thing is clear, though. If there isn’t 
some way to take care of a certain fracture, 
the veterinary medical profession will find 
it. A recent brainstorm takes care of this; 
another brainstorm will take care of some- 
thing else. 
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Well, neighbors, ladies and gentlemen, 
you have an idea of what is going on at the 
convention of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association here in Detroit. 

Our discussion this afternoon was just 
an example of the many types of discussions 
that are going on throughout this medical 
convention. Not only healing of fractures 
in sma!! animals are considered, but ses- 
sions are held on subjects such as the 
tracing of scarce minerals, using radio- 
active minerals as a means of tracing the 


Fig. 9—The splint in position on skeleton and indicat- 
ing placement of pins in the bones. 


development of diseases in cattle, proper 
feed rations and proper vitamin rations, 
and surgery of all kinds; and, not the least, 
what the outside people think of the veteri- 
nary medical profession. 

The veterinarians meeting here in De- 
troit are really going “all out” to find a 
better way to safeguard human health. 

It has been a real privilege for your farm 
editor to sit in at some of their meetings. 
The veterinary medical profession deserves 
a great deal of support. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for 
your time and trouble to let us sit in on 
your discussion. Good day! 

( Applause. ) 


I have found 37! to 50 mg. of stilbestrol 
given the third day and again a week later 
an effective method of blocking an undesir- 


able conception, says Dr. R. E. Ruggles, 


Moline, Ill. 


Granuloma of the lip—an indolent ul- 
ceration of the upper lip in cats——responds 
well to application of 1 per cent gentian 
violet..—_Vet. Rec., Oct. 15, 1949. 
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Stainless Steel as a Surgical Dressing 

The difficulty in applying and retaining 
dressings on tails of dogs and monkeys is 
well known. The use of stainless steel 
cylindrical tubes, of an appropriate length, 
which fit snugly over the stub or tip of the 
tail is suggested as a remedy (Vet. Rec., 
Nov. 26, 1949). They are made as light as 
possible for the strength required, and con- 
siderable strength is necessary. The ends 
are acutely flared at one or both ends and 
of a length in proper relation to the diame- 
ter. The sleeves are secured in position by 
a few turns of “Elastoplast” bandage car- 
ried forward on to the tail itself. Desirable 
features cited are: free ventilation of the 
lesion, protection to the wound or lesion 
from biting, durability, easy sterilization, 
and examination of wound while the dress- 
ing is in place. 


Treatment of Bovine Trichomoniasis 


A new and simple treatment for bulls in- 
fected with Trichomonas foetus was re- 
ported to the meeting of the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association. Oct. 12-14, 
1949 (Schweiz. Arch. f. Tierheilk., 91, Aug.. 
1949:481), by Dr. Emil Hess, professor. 
Veterinary-Bacteriologic Institute, Univer- 
sitv of Ziirich, Switzerland. 

Briefly. it consists of injecting 10 liters 
of a freshly prepared, 3 per cent hydrogen 
peroxide solution, containing 1 to 114 parts 
per thousand of a nonionic wetting agent, 
through a specially designed spray tube 
into the prenuce. The solution is warmed 
to 104 to 107 F., and sprayed under 150 
Ib. per square inch of pressure, using not 
less than six minutes for the treatment. 
The spray tube is of metal with a sheath 
of sponge, and is inserted as deeply as nos- 
sible into the sheath while being continu- 
ously moved around the glans and the col- 
lum penis to insure maximum contact with 


MS. 
Fig. |—Spray nozzle with sponge sheath. 


every bit of the mucous membrane of the 
penis. At the same time, the prepuce is 
strongly but carefully massaged to give 
thorough penetration to the entire mem- 
branous surface. 

The treatment is based upon cultural ob- 
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servations which showed that T. foetus 
grows most readily in the deeper strata of 
cultures in narrow tubes, and in an atmos- 
phere of nitrogen. This led to trials show- 
ing that exposure to oxygen promptly killed 
actively multiplying cultures. It was then 
but a short step to experimental creation of 
an unfavorable atmosphere in the sheath 
by liberating the nascent oxygen from a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide. 


| Galea glands 


Collum glands 
Fig. 2—Location of the tube in sheath at time of 
treatment. 


Another practical observation was to the 
effect that trichomonads are more readily 
accessible when the bull has been excited 
to erection, because the turgid membrane 
forces cellular detritus, secretions, and 
trichomonads from the depths of the re- 
cesses in the folds of mucosa. 

By March 1, 1950, 44 bulls had been 
treated with this method, and success al- 
ways followed one or two treatments, even 
though some of the cases were chronic.- 
Dr. Emil Hess, Veterinary-Bacteriologic In- 
stitute, Zurich University, Switzerland. 


Surgical Restoration of Tendon 
Function in the Horse 


Because the results of tenotomy for the 
surgical correction of contracted tendons 
by the usual method have been unimpres- 
sive in several equine subjects, we con- 
sidered applying the surgical techniques 
used by human orthopedic surgeons for ten- 
don lengthening for application to the 
horse. Several forelegs were dissected for 
orientation and visuajization of anatomic 
relations previous to surgery on the living 
subject. The metacarpal region immedi- 
ately lateral to the deep and superficial 
flexor tendons was selected as being rela- 
tively avascular and, with the exception of 
the anastamotic nerve branch, containing 
no important structures which might be ac- 
cidently traumatized during surgery. Ac- 
cessability of the involved structures was 
better from the lateral approach. The sur- 
gical procedure and succeeding events are 
hereinafter described in detail. 

The patient, a 9-year-old, 900-lb. mare, 
was the property of the Lihue Plantation 
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Company, Lihue, Kauai, T. H. This animal 
was affected with contracted deep and su- 
perficial flexor tendons of the left foreleg. 
At the time of operation, the condition had 
advanced to a point that only the toe could 
be placed on the ground. General anesthesia 
was induced by chloral hydrate intrave- 
nously injected ; the affected limb was placed 
uppermost, and a meticulous preparation of 
the surgical field carried out. Sterile drapes 
were placed over the operative area and the 
surgeons suitably garbed. An incision was 
made through the skin and superficial fas- 
cia parallel with, and directly lateral to, 
the tendons from the uppermost palpable 
portion of the tendon to about 2 in. above 
the fetlock joint. Hemostasis was secured 
and the skin removed from the surgical 
field by towels clipped to the cut edges. The 
anastamotic nerve branch was not seen and 
was probably cut. The incision was carried 
through the deep fascia and tendon sheath, 
and the tendons were exposed. More pa- 
thologic changes were present than had 
been suspected from the clinical examina- 
) tion; the tendons were found to be firmly 
' adherent to their sheath and to each other. 
_ The sheath was separated from the tendons 
' over the entire length of the incision by 
' blunt dissection. The foot was then forci- 
bly extended until the remaining adhesions 
_ between the sheath and tendons were bro- 
_ken down. Adhesions between the tendons 
'were handled in a like manner, at which 
+ time the superficial tendon accidently split 
'on its long axis the entire distance of the 
‘incision. The probable necessary lengthen- 
‘ing to be obtained was calculated visually. 
’ To serve as landmarks, two straight needles, 
/3 in. apart, passed above and below a cen- 
'tral bisecting line of the superficial tendon 
‘from the lateral to the medial side. The 
“tendon was then cut down to the needle on 
one side and up to the needle on the other, 
then split between the two, forming a Z- 
‘shaped incision severing the tendon, The 
remaining adhesions between the tendons 
were then broken down by forcible exten- 
sion of the foot. A similar tenotomy was 
performed on the deep tendon. The foot 
was then extended to the normal weight- 
bearing position and the tendon edges sta- 
bilized by clipping together with Allis for- 
ceps. Deknatel silk sutures (No. 1) were 
placed at close intervals along the borders 
of the tendon and two through-and-through 
mattress sutures placed along the flat sur- 
face. A similar repair was made upon the 
superficial tendon, and the accidental split 
joined by a few side-to-side mattress su- 
tures. The tendon sheath was closed with 
a running stitch using the same material; 
likewise the fascia and skin. A dry sterile 
gauze pack was placed over the incision, the 
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leg wrapped in cotton, and an Ace bandage 
applied over the whole. Operating time 
was approximately one hour. 

Upon recovery from the anesthetic, the 
mare rose to her feet and walked, without 
difficulty, 300 ft. to a box stall. 

The operative wound was examined the 
following day and found dry and with 
minimal local swelling. The leg was dressed 
as before and the mare walked 100 yards. 
Action was normal except for a slight limp. 
The following day, the toe was found 
pointed and the animal reluctant to use the 
leg. Novocaine blocks of the median, ulnar, 
and musculocutaneous nerves were made 
and the mare walked 100 yards. This was 
accomplished in a normal manner, the pain 
apparently abolished. The following day, 
the same symptoms were manifest, and in- 
tracaine blocks performed as before. Com- 
fort soon became apparent and the mare 
walked 200 yards in a normal manner, The 
wound was observed and dressed as before, 
daily. Healing was by primary intention 
over the entire incision, except for a space 
of about 1 in. a little above the lower com- 
missure of the wound. On the eighth day 
postoperatively, a little of the silk suture 
from the fascia appeared in the wound and 
was withdrawn in its entirety, after which 
the opening promptly closed. No further 
evidence of discomfort was seen and the 
mare exercised in increasing distances 
daily, locomotion and weight bearing seem- 
ingly normal. After about thirty days, it 
became apparent that contraction of the 
tendons was again taking place. Intracaine 
blocks as before were made and the foot 
forcibly extended to its normal axis. This 
type of physiotherapy was continued at in- 
tervals for several weeks until function re- 
mained normal. The animal was turned 
to pasture. Functional repair has remained 
good and now, two years postoperatively, 
restoration of function remains 100 per 
cent, the mare carrying out her normal ac- 
tivities daily. 

Summary.—A_ gliding Z-tenotomy was 
performed by standard surgical techniques 
without complications of consequence on a 
mare. 

Conclusions._-The standard operations 
of orothopedic surgery may be applied to 
the horse with good results, if careful at- 
tention is given to aseptic methods.—W. W. 
Goodhue, M.D., and J. M. Hendershot, 
D.V.M., Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


A 1 per cent fluorescein dye dropped on 


the cornea will reveal the most minute 
corneal ulcers. . . . Glaucoma shouldn’t, but 
can easily, be confused with postorbital ab- 
scesses..-R. E. Ruggles, D.V.M., Illinois. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Clinical Notes 


Always have an authorization for eutha- 
nasia signed before putting a dog “to sleep.” 
It is the only way to avoid trouble—£. J. 
Frick, D.V.M., Kansas. 


Bovine brucellosis is transmitted to man 
more often by direct contact with the an- 
imals on the farm than through consump- 
tion of infected milk—-W. A. Hagan, 
D.V.M., New York. 


Ascites and anasarca, commonly called 
water belly, was common in several lots of 
poults during 1949. The condition seemed 
to be the result of feeding excessive 
amounts of sodium chloride.—J. S. Glover, 
D.V.M., Ontario. 


The rearing of fur animals in captivity 
magnifies the problem of control of infec- 
tious and parasitic diseases which often 
cause serious losses that can be combated 
only by the development of new knowledge. 

-—J. L. West, D.V.M., Wisconsin. 


An ointment made of oil of citronella 
and fiber grease makes an excellent applica- 
tion for the outside edges of dogs’ ears to 
protect them from flies. . . . In the treat- 
ment of otitis, what is removed is more im- 
portant than what is put into the ear. Ears 
must be handled gently and carefully. 
R. E. Ruggles, D.V.M., Illinois. 


Complement Fixation in the Diagnosis of 
Bovine Trichomoniasis.—There may be 
reason to doubt that a pathogenic micro- 
organism consistently mobilized on the sur- 
face of a mucous membrane without pene- 
trating beyond, as in the case of Trichomo- 
nas foetus, can cause the forming of anti- 
bodies detectable by laboratory methods. 
The other serologic tests having been 
proved to be delicate and uncertain, Florent 
( Zooprofilassi, Rome, Dec., 1948) conducted 
a series of experiments with fixation of 
alexin that left no doubt as to its value in 
the diagnosis of bovine trichomoniasis. The 
experiments also revealed that, notwith- 
standing the surface character of the infec- 
tion, there exists a humoral reaction to the 
presence of the organism on the vaginal 
mucosa. 


Equine virus abortion has been diagnosed 
in at least 12 states and probably is present 
in many others.—D. W. Bruner, D.V.M,, 
New York. 


When a man is a veterinarian, in the eyes 
of the public he is a veterinarian regard- 
less of what phase of the profession he 
might be in. His conduct reflects on the en- 
tire profession.—&. L. Dicke, D.V.M., Kan- 
sas. 


Cattle deaths from the effects of lice have 
been reported, but more often losses from 
lousiness are shown in the failure of calves 
to grow and of cows to produce milk or 
beef.—C. A. Herrick, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 


Feeding pigs lightly just before treating 
with anthelmintic capsules provides an ad- 
equate supply of saliva to lubricate the cap- 
sules so that they will be swallowed and 
not coughed up after the pig is released.— 
A. G. Krause, D.V.M., Iowa. 


Control of Tetanus Convulsions.—Tet- 
anus convulsions, as well as trauma result- 
ing from injuries sustained during con- 
vulsions, may be controlled practically and 
adequately by oral, rectal, or intravenous 
paraldehyde. Curare has a great appeal to 
some practitioners, but prolonged curariza- 
tion, as is needed in tetanus convulsion con- 
trol, has a lethal effect itself in spite of 
artificial maintenance of respiration.—Cur. 
Med, Digest, Nov., 1949. 


Relative Side Effects of 
Antihistamines 


A study of six widely used antihistamine 
drugs showed neohetramine to be the least 


toxic in therapeutically effective doses 
(Schwartz, Ann. Allergy, Nov.-Dec., 1949). 
Drowsiness, headache, dizziness, nervous- 
ness, fatigue, and nausea occurred with all 
six drugs. Drowsiness was the most com- 
mon, predominantly so in cases treated with 
benadryl. The six products tested, in de- 
clining order of incidence of side effects, 
were benadryl, pyribenzamine, neo-anter- 
gan, antistine, histadyl, and neohetramine. 
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Nematode Dermatitis in Cattle Associated with Rhabditis 


NORMAN D. LEVINE, Ph.D., L. J. MILLER, D.V.M., C. C. MORRILL, D.V.M., Ph.D., 
and M, E. MANSFIELD, B.S., D.V.M. 


Urbana and Lincoln, Illinois 


THE LITERATURE on nematode dermatitis in 
domestic animals has been reviewed." 
Nematode dermatitis due to Stephanofilaria 
spp. has been reported in cattle in the 
United States, Java, the Malay Peninsula, 
and India. Dermatitis due to Rhabditis 
strongyloides has been reported in dogs in 
Europe* and in the United States'. Other 
cases of dermatitis associated with nema- 
todes which may have been Rhabditis are 
discussed.' 

Rhabditis is a facultative parasite capa- 
ble of either a free-living or a parasitic 
existence. It ordinarily lives free in the 
soil, in decaying vegetation on the surface 


of the soil, or in feces deposited on the soil. . 
Occasionally, because of a particularly fa- ° 


vorable combination of circumstances, if 
may invade the skin of an animal and cause 
dermatitis. Rhabditic dermatitis is, how- 
ever, quite rare. 


CASE REPORT 


Since Rhabditis has apparently not been 
reported from cattle, 3 cases are presented 
here. In April, 1948, one of us (L.J.M.) 


Fig. |\—Guernsey cow, |! years old, with dermatitis 
associated with Rhabditis sp. 


was called to treat a dermatitis in an 11- 
year-old grade Guernsey cow on a farm in 
central Illinois. On microscopic examina- 
tion of skin scrapings, numerous small 
nematodes were found. Further examina- 


From the Department of Veterinary Pathology and 
Hygiene (Levine, Morrill, Mansheld), College of 
Veterinary Medicine and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Urbana; and practi- 
tioner (Miller), Lincoln, Il 


tions were made of this animal and the 
nematodes were identified as Rhabditis sp.* 
They were cultivated on nutrient agar by 
the Department of Zoélogy, University of 
Illinois, and the cultures are still being 
maintained (December, 1949). 

A second visit was paid to the farm a 
few days after the first one, and skin scrap- 
ings were again made. The cow appeared 
“rough” (fig. 1). The hair was falling out 
all over the body, particularly on the neck 
and flanks. The skin was coarsely wrinkled 
on the flanks, and thickened and scurfy on 
the flanks, belly, and udder (fig. 2). Some 
pustules were present, particularly on the 
udder and ventral surface of the body. They 


Fig. 2—Denuded, scurfy, and wrinkled flank of cow 
in figure |. 


ranged up to 1 cm. in diameter and usually 
contained thick yellowish caseous material. 
Some of the larger ones also contained 
blood (fig. 3). When a fold or wrinkle of 
the thickened skin which did not show def- 
initely elevated pustules was squeezed be- 
tween the fingers, the caseous contents of 
numerous deeper pus pockets were ex- 
pressed. This material, as well as the con- 
tents of the pustules, contained the nema- 

*Since this paper was submitted for publication, 
this nematode has been identified by Dr. B. G 
Chitwood as Rhabditis strongyloide Dr. Chitwood 
has also called our attention to his mention of this 
species in a mixed infection with Stephanofilaria 
stiles? in a skin specimen submitted fromm a Colorado 
bull (Chitwood, B.G A Nematode, Stephanoflaria 
Stilest, New Species, from the Skin of Cattle in the 
United States. North Am. Vet. 15, (June, 1934): 
25-27) 
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todes. Most were larvae, but a few adults 
were also present. A second cow in 
herd was also found to be affected, but to 
a much lesser extent. 

The first cow had been purchased in late 
March from a Hereford farm, where she 
had been used as a nurse cow. At that 
time, about three weeks before our exami- 
nation, dermatitis was not observed. On the 
Hereford farm, she had been kept in a 
roomy, concrete-floored stall with plenty of 
straw bedding, and had had access to a 
well-drained, sandy lot. 

Another grade Guernsey nurse cow which 
had been in the next stall was examined, 
as were several Hereford cows and calves in 
a herd which had access to the lot and to 
another part of the barn. A mild derma- 
titis was noted on the udder and lower ab- 
domen of the nurse cow, and Rhabditis was 
found in the lesions. Although a scurfy, 
chronic dermatitis was present along the 
midventral fold of most of the beef cows, 
no nematodes or other parasites were seen 
in scrapings made from the lesions. 

It is probable that the cow in which the 
dermatitis was first seen had already been 
infected at the time of purchase. Her con- 
dition may have been exacerbated by the 
change in living conditions. 

On the second farm, the cow was kept 
with about ten others in a small bluegrass 
pasture adjacent to the barn. During milk- 
ing, the cows were stanchioned in a single 
row in a concrete-floored barn. There were 
no partitions between cows in adjacent 
stanchions. At the time of our second visit, 
the barn floor and gutters were clean, and 
there was no bedding on the floor. The 
gutters were shallow; the platforms were 
so short that when the cows lay down, their 
hind quarters rested in the gutter. If this 
had been filled with damp bedding, the skin 
which came in contact with it would have 
been kept continually moist. This would 
have provided a suitable environment for 
the development of nematodes. 

No flies or external parasites other than 
the nematodes were noted. 

The cow was purchased and brought to 
the University of Illinois for experimental 
treatment. She was placed in a clean, dry 
box stall with plenty of straw bedding. 
Within a few days, it was noted that Rhab- 
ditis was becoming increasingly difficult to 
find. Hence, no treatment was attempted, 
and the animal was simply held and ex- 
amined periodically. Her condition im- 
ee: steadily. In about two weeks, 

abditis could no longer be found, the 
pustules were drying up and disappearing, 
and the hair was growing back. In another 
month, the animal appeared quite normal, 
and was sold for slaughter. 


NEMATODE DERMATITIS and RHABDITIS 


The second affected cow in the herd in 
which the condition was first noted also 
recovered spontaneously without treatment. 
The subsequent history of the third cow is 
not known. 


Fig. 3—Udder of cow in figure |. 
pustules. 


Note hemorrhagic 


SUM MARY 

Three cases of nematode dermatitis in 
dairy cattle associated with Rhabditis sp. 
are described. The principal lesions ob- 
served were a_ thickened, dry, scurfy, 
coarsely wrinkled skin, and numerous pus- 
tules from 1 to 10 mm. in diameter which 
contained both larval and adult nematodes, 
and depilation. When one animal was 
placed in a clean, dry box stall with plenty 
of bedding, the nematodes disappeared 
within two weeks and the dermatitis dis- 
appeared more slowly. Another affected 
cow also recovered spontaneously without 
treatment. 
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Viability of Restored Desiccated 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine 


It has been demonstrated previously that 
Brucella abortus vaccine (strain 19) can be 
desiccated by lyophilization and, in the 
dried state, maintain its viability for pe- 
riods greatly in excess of the stability pe- 
riod of comparable liquid vaccine.’ Since 
the desiccated vaccine was designed for use 
immediately after restoration, thorough 
studies of the stability of the restored vac- 
cine were not made beyond a 24-hour pe- 
riod, Recently, consideration has been giv- 
en to the use of multiple dose containers of 

)Br. abortus vaccine and this has raised the 
/question as to whether the final dose of the 
‘desiccated vaccine has sufficient stability to 
‘be effective several days or weeks after the 
‘vaccine was restored. In order to examine 
this point, studies were made to determine 
ithe viable counts that could be obtained 
Mollowing various periods of storage of lyo- 
philized vaccine in the restored (liquid) 
‘state. 


“METHODS 


Two lots of Br. abortus vaccine, desig- 
Nated lot 1 and lot 2, were prepared accord- 
‘ing to the method of Verwe y' but were ad- 
Bration to twice the usual bacterial concen- 

ration. The containers were lyophilized, 
ealed under vacuum, and stored for 107 
mand 97 days, respectively, at 2 to 5 C. (35 
to 41 F.). Counts made immediately after 
Ayophilization and before storage indicated 
Mhat these vaccines contained 25 and 32 bil- 
ion viable bacteria per cubic centimeter, 
espectively. The contents of representa- 
ive containers then were restored to their 
@riginal volume by the addition of 15 ce. of 
terile distilled water. Viability was deter- 
1ined by dilution plate counts carried out 

n duplicate in tryptose agar poured plates 
as previously described.’ These plates were 
incubated for five days at 37 C., and the 
number of viable organisms per cubic cen- 
timeter of vaccine was determined from cal- 
culations of the average colony counts ap- 
pearing on the plates representing various 
dilutions of the material. After the initial 
samples had been withdrawn from the vials, 
they were stored in a refrigerator at 2 to 
5 C. for the duration of the experiment, 
except when they were removed for subse- 
quent sampling. 
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The experiments were concluded when 
the contents of each vial were exhausted. 
Table 1 wives the results of these tests. 

The restored vaccine was completely 
stable for at least thirty-six days, and even 
after ninety days the counts were 13.7 and 
19.2 billion per cubic centimeter, respec- 
tively. The regulations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry require that liquid Br. 
abortus vaccine contain at least 10 billion 
viable bacteria at the time of manufacture, 
and that the vaccine contain at least 5 bil- 
lion organisms at the expiration of its nine- 
ty-day dating period. Since these two lyo- 
philized vaccines were made to have twice 
the usual organism count, the fact that both 
vaccines exceeded 10 billion after ninety 
days’ storage in the liquid state indicated 
a stability comparable to that of fresh liq- 
uid vaccine. These data demonstrate clearly 


TABLE !—Viability of Desiccated Brucella Abortus 
Vaccine During Storage at 2 to 5 C. After Restora- 
tion 

Viable organisms per cc. _ 
Lot 1 Lot 2 
billion 25.7 billion 
26.1 billion 
25.6 billion 
27.5 billion 
23.1 billion 
25.5 billion 
19.2 billion 


Storage ume 
(days) 

0 20.2 

19.4 billion 

19.0 billion 

19.6 billion 

19.3 billion 

20.1 billion 

13.7 billion 


abortus vaccine 
(strain 19), using the technique described, 
does not result in any gross physiologic 
damage to the viable organisms that is re- 
flected by lack of stability on restoration. 


that lyophilization of Br. 


DISCUSSION 


Since the introduction of Br. abortus vac- 
cine desiccated by lyophilization in 1945, 
it has been used increasingly throughout 
the country with apparent success. Even 
though lyophilized vaccines meet all of the 
requirements of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, concern has been expressed over the 
fact that a portion of the original viable 
bacterial population is destroyed during the 
process of lyophilization.* This proportion 
may be as small as 10 per cent but usually 
is 40 to 60 per cent. Therefore, the vitality 
of the remaining viable organisms has been 
questioned on theoretical grounds.* The ex- 
periments outlined in this report demon- 
strate clearly that restored vaccines main- 
tain their viability in a manner analogous 
to freshly prepared liquid vaccines, even 
though the vaccines may have been stored 
for several months in the lyophilized state. 
These findings should not be construed as 
encouragement to hold restored vaccine in 
its liquid state any longer than is necessary, 
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since the vaccine contains no preservative 
and, in the liquid state, is just as suscep- 
tible to contamination as is the older fluid- 
type vaccine. However, it would appear 
that restoration of lyophilized Br. abortus 
vaccine may be carried out safely in the 
veterinarian’s office prior to a field trip, 
provided the usual precautions for refriger- 
ation in the field are observed. This pro- 
cedure, which now may be justified on the 
basis of experimental observations, has the 
advantage of permitting restoration under 
more favorable hygienic conditions than 
frequently can be found on the farms where 
the vaccine must be used. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Brucella abortus vaccine desiccated by 
lyophilization was restored to its fluid state 
and its viability was determined over a 
period of ninety days’ storage at 2 to 5 C. 
No evidence of significant decreases in vi- 
ability were observed over a 36-day perio® 
of storage and, even after ninety days, 68 
and 75 per cent of the initial restored viable 
count were found. These results indicate 
that lyophilization had not caused signifi- 
cant physiologic damage to the viable or- 
ganisms in the vaccine. Restoration of lyo- 
philized Br. abortus vaccine in the veter- 
inarian’s office prior to a trip to the field, 
therefore, would appear to be a safe and 
practical procedure, provided that the usual 
precautions for refrigeration are observed. 
—W. F. Verwey, D.Sc., and Clara Matt, 
Glenolden, Pa. 
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Deer, moose, and elk are often highly 
important in controlling liver fluke disease 
in cattle—A. A. Kingscote, D.V.M., On- 
tario. 


Better Rabies Vaccine.—Bell, Weight, 
and Habel (Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med., 
March, 1949) describe a method of pro- 
ducing rabies vaccine freed of the nitrog- 
gy factor which causes allergic encepha- 
itis. 


CLINICAL DATA 


Heartworm in Dogs 
Heartworm infection has spread rapidly 
during recent years. ‘This is due to the 


movement of dogs for breeding, training, 
and hunting, and the movement of dogs 
with service personnel during the war. 


The microfilaria can live two or three 
years without maturing or changing from 
their larval form. The presence of micro- 
filaria in the blood stream without adult 
worms in the hearts can most logically be 
explained by the fact that dirofilaria can 
localize in other areas. 

eee 

The number of microfilaria in a blood 
film is not a reliable indication of the sever- 
ity of the infection. The absence of micro- 
filaria in the blood is not an indication of 
the recovery of an animal or a gauge for 
the efficacy of a treatment. 

eee 

Emaciation is not a good indication for ~ 
symptom of heartworm infection. 

eee 

Indications or symptoms of heartworm 
infection that arouse the suspicion of prac- 
titioners where this infection is common 
are: (1) ascites, especially in the extrem- 
ities; (2) moist skin lesions (occasionally, 
the microfilaria can be picked up by making 
skin scrapings of these moist skin lesions) ; 
(3) epistaxis; (4) hematuria; (5) pos- 
terior paralysis. 

eee 

In making blood films for the detection of 
microfilaria, it is necessary to examine the 
slide immediately before the blood has time 
to clot.—W. W. Armistead, D.V.M., College 
Station, Texas. 


Cannibalism in Poultry 

Toe picking, to feather picking, to can- 
nibalism are the usual steps in this vicious 
and serious habit. Not only chickens, but 
turkeys, ducks, and wild birds raised in 
captivity also develop the habit. The cause 
is not known, and the condition has not 
been produced experimentally. A genetic 
factor may be involved, or any one of sev- 
eral nutritional deficiencies may cause a 
depraved appetite. 

Preventive factors commonly recom- 
mended (California Agric., June, 1949) in- 
clude: (1) prevent overcrowding; (2) feed 
a complete ration (extra salt, fresh greens, 
added fiber, manganese); (3) supply ade- 
quate hoppers and fountains; (4) provide 
litter or devices to keep birds busy; (5) use 
ruby-colored lights. 

When the habit has become established, 
antipick salves sometimes help, but debeak- 
ing is the surest method of control. 
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Cattle and Sheep Diseases in 
Australia 


Dr. Hadleigh Marsh of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont., re- 
ports the following animal disease condi- 
tions in Australia after a visit there. Dr. 
Marsh sailed in November of 1948 and re- 
turned in March of 1949. 


CATTLE DISEASES 


Brucellosis is quite common in Australia 
and although there is no organized eradica- 
tion program, vaccination is encouraged and 
is widely used. 

Tuberculosis exists to a considerable ex- 
tent in all the states and, although there 
is no general eradication program, there 
are several small areas which are accredited 

,as tuberculosis-free. 

: Pleuropneumonia is enzoétic in Queens- 
‘land and occurs sporadically or occasionally 
‘in most of the other states but has not 
soccurred in Tasmania. A complement-fixa- 
‘tion test has been developed and an effective 
‘culture vaccine is being used. 

_ Mastitis, an important disease in the 
‘dairy cattle sections, is caused by the same 
‘organisms as elsewhere and is handled in 
“the same manner. 

Piroplasmosis and anaplasmosis are both 
‘widespread in the northern part of Aus- 
‘tralia, and there has been no widespread 
‘attempt at tick eradication to eliminate 
‘these diseases. 

Cattle husbandry and management is 
‘such that the animals are seldom roped and 
ithrown. Because of the great lack of rail 
‘facilities for transportation, long drives are 
‘still customary, the cattle being on the trail 
for many weeks in some cases. Some of 

he more distant ranges use an entire year 
* drive their cattle from the range to mar- 
ket. , 
) The dairy cow of Australia is usually a 

ersey, although the other common Amer- 
Bean breeds are seen. The milk cows de- 
pend mostly on grazing for their feed. 
There are no large dairy barns and the 
cattle are not housed. They are milked in 
parlors, mostly by machine. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY AND MANAGEMENT 


About 80 per cent of all Australian sheep 
are maintained for wool production only, 
and about 80 per cent of them are run in 
flocks of more than 1,000 sheep. Some, 
4,500 sheep stations carry more than 5,000 
sheep each, and there are 38 stations which 
carry more than 50,000 sheep. The sheep 
range over all parts of Australia, and in 
those areas where rainfall is abundant, it 
may be possible to carry 1!) sheep per 
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acre, but in the dry areas it is not uncom- 
mon to have 1 sheep for each 12 acres or 
more. Regardless of the size of the flock, 
all sheep are run in fenced pastures called 
“paddocks.” There is no herding. 

Sheep management calls for spring and 
fall lambing. The usual American practice 
of checking each ewe at the time of lamb- 
ing is not practiced. Some areas believe in 
having an attendant ride through the pad- 
dock once daily, but in other areas even 
this much attention is absent because the 
owners feel that there is too much dis- 
turbance of the ewes. 

Docking and castrating are done with a 
knife. It is usual to wait until lambing 
has been completed, which means that some 
of the older lambs will be 4 to 6 weeks old 
before they are docked. The lambs are 
weaned when 4 to 5 months of age. 

Most sheep ranches employ comparatively 
few laborers. It is the usual practice to 
ave one man for each 2,500 sheep, although 
under some conditions this runs to 4,000 
sheep per laborer. 


PARASITIC DISEASES OF SHEEP 


Myiasis or blow-fly strike, principally 
due to Lucilia cuprina, is one of the most 
serious disease conditions of Australian 
sheep. The most common point of attack 
is the breech and its prevalence has led to 
widespread use of the Mules operation to 
obliterate the folds at the breech. In ad- 
dition, crutching or clipping the wool in 
this area is practiced throughout Australia. 

Sheep ticks (Melophagus ovinus) are 
present in the high-rainfall areas, that is, 
when 20 inches or more annually is usual. 
Lice are fairly common. Ticks and lice 
are controlled by dipping or by spraying 
after shearing, which is required by law 
if sheep are infested. 

Liver flukes (Fasciola hepatica) also oc- 
cur in the high-rainfall areas and are con- 
trolled as in the United States. Mange 
mites are unimportant in Australia. 

The intestinal parasites seem very much 
the same as those in the United States and 
they are controlled in much the same way 
with copper sulfate and nicotine solution 
and phenothiazine suspension. Often, these 
treatments are used alternately. One im- 
portant difference is that the phenothia- 
zine is usually administered instead of be- 
ing fed, because the feeding of salt is a 
disappearing practice in Australia. 

antibodies for Hae- 
moncRfus and Trichostrongylus have been 
demonstrated in some interesting work 
along this line. In general, the antibody 
content of the serum shows an inverse re- 
lation to the fecal egg count. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES OF SHEEP 

Contagious ecthyma, called infectious la- 
bial dermatitis or scabby mouth, appears 
throughout Australia but is not considered 
economically important. Enterotoxemia is 
prevalent where lambs are raised on im- 
proved pastures but is rare in the low-rain- 
fall areas. 

Arthritis in lambs occurs as a result of 
infection at docking time. The organisms 
involved in this infection are Erysipelo- 
thrix rhusiopathiae, Corynebacterium pyo- 
genes, as well as some of the staphylococci. 

Other conditions which have been recog- 
nized and reported are infectious ophthal- 
mia, sometimes associated with rickettsia; 
coccidiosis, similar to the disease seen in 
the United States; actinobacillosis which is 
treated with sodium iodide; anthrax, con- 
trolled by vaccination; blackleg which may 
occur in sheep even where no wound exists; 
caseous lymphadenitis, which is wide- 
spread; listeriosis is sometimes seen;' vi- 
brionic abortion, reported only in Tas- 
mania; anaérobic wound infections, malig- 
nant edema, and tetanus; black disease 
which is no longer considered a problem in 
Australia, being controlled by vaccination; 
foot rot, economically important in some 
areas; Erysipelothrix infection following 
dipping; mastitis; and mycotic dermatitis. 


Notes on Small Animal Practice 

Eye, Ear, and Throat.—Pontocaine hy- 
drochloride (0.25%) instilled into the eye 
at one-minute intervals produces sufficient 
local anesthesia in five minutes to allow 


examination and instrumentation of the 
membranes. For acute tonsillitis and for 
wounds of the mouth and pharynx, a 5 per 
cent neoprontosil solution applied locally 
has good antiseptic penetration and slight 
astringent properties. For infections of 
the external ear canal—low grade, acute, or 
chronic—generous application of a 10 per 
cent sulfanilamide powder and 10 per cent 
sulfathiazole powder in cod liver oil pro- 
duces good results. The drainage operation 
is recommended in chronic ear infections 
that do not respond to treatment and in 
cases of recurrent ear infection. 

Digestive Tract.—Demerol, a morphine 
substitute, in doses of 50 to 100 mg. at 
four-hour intervals, controls vomiting due 
to gastrointestinal irritation but not vomit- 
ing due to uremia; it does not have the 
undesirable side reactions of morphine and 
is indicated as an analgesic for injury 
cases, fractures, and shock in dogs and cats. 
Strong laxatives and gastrointestinal lav- 
age are losing favor in the treatment of in- 
digestion; the trend is toward rest of the 
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tract by withholding food, and detoxifying 
and nourishing the animal with 5 per cent 
dextrose in saline. Puppies with heavy 
hookworm infection accompanied by severe 
anemia and intestinal hemorrhage fre- 
quently can be saved by daily treatment 
with citrated whole blood, 10 cc. per pound 
of body weight, and liberal doses of crude 
liver extract, intramuscularly. When sul- 
faguanidine, sulfathalidine, and sulfasuxi- 
dine fail to bring an intestinal infection 
under control, streptomycin often is effec- 
tive because it combats many gram-nega- 
tive organisms not affected by sulfona- 
mides. 

Kidney Diseases.—Copious treatment 
with 5 per cent dextrose in water (10 to 15 
ce./lb. of body weight twice daily, plus an 
equal amount subcutaneously if dehydra- 
tion is extreme) has brought us more re- 
coveries in nephritic dogs than any other 
line of treatment. Patients with kidney 
damage should have a diet low in protein, 
but whatever protein is given should be of 


high quality, such as egg albumin and cot- © 


tage cheese. 
determination are the best means of diag- 
nosing nephritis. 
ter, which is easily passed with virtually 


Urinalysis and blood urea ~ 


The human x-ray cathe- © 


no discomfort to either male or female, is ~ 


a satisfactory catheter for dogs. 

Laboratory Aspects.—Sulfonamides, pen- 
icillin, and streptomycin are being used 
widely in smaJ] animal practice, but the re- 
sults are sometimes disappointing. The 
fault is not in the drugs but in lack of 
sound therapeutic principles of application. 
If the economics of small animal practice 
would allow for culturing and typing of the 
various infections instead of assuming that 
they are such-and-such, expressed by the 
terms “mixed infection” and “secondary in- 
vaders,” we could aim our therapeutic 
agents more specifically and with much bet- 
ter results. 

Nutrition.—Crude liver extract stim- 
ulates the appetite of convalescent patients 
and seems to have supportive value in lepto- 
spirosis; it also is recommended for preg- 
nant bitches whose hemoglobin is below 
normal, for intramuscular treatment of 
puppies born weak and anemic (0.25 to 0.5 
ce. of crude two-unit extract every 24 to 
48 hours), for orphan litters being hand- 
raised, and for large litters where supple- 
mentation of the bitch’s milk is required. 
Bed sores are often the result of hypopro- 
teinemia and will heal rapidly after the 
nitrogen balance is corrected. Amino acids 
have a definite place in small animal prac- 
tice, but many of these preparations cause 
vomiting when given orally. Intravenous 
amino acid preparations should be well di- 
luted with saline and dextrose solution and 
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given slowly to avoid unfavorable reactions. 
Cod liver oil, known to stimulate the forma- 
tion of epithelium, is the drug of choice for 
open wounds.—-W. F. Irwin, D.V.M., lowa 
Vet., Nov.-Dec., 1949. 


Tonsils of a dog are similar to a refriger- 
ator and an incubator. Infections apparent- 
ly can lie dormant in them for months or 
years. On the other hand, they can cer- 
tainly flare up and produce severe and ex- 
tensive systemic infections. In our prac- 
tice, we find that only about 20 per cent of 
the tonsils need to be removed. . . . Acute 
tonsilitis responds nicely to swabbing with 
10 per cent silver nitrate. The systemic 


manifestations respond to a treatment of 
antibiotics 
ition. 


and sulfonamides in combina- 


R. EB. Ruggles, D.V.M., Illinois. 


nclusion Bodies in Canine Distemper 


’ A study of inclusion bodies in 28 cases 
‘of distemper in dogs, aged from 2 months 
‘to 4 years, by Sjolite (Skand. Vet-Tidskr., 
11947), revealed the presence of cellular in- 
‘clusions in the following tissues: trachea 
(14 cases); bladder (13); bile duct (12); 
Jungs (11); renal pelvis (8); spleen (8); 
imesenteric glands (8); hippocampus (12). 
The number varied from few to many, and 
tin dimensions some were as large as the 
‘nuclei. ‘ 


Phenamidine in Demodectic 
Mange in Dogs 

The more I observe demodectic mange, 
the more I am convinced that not only is it 
keongenital but also that puppies may be 
Dorn infected. So far as topical treatment 
s concerned, many agents, such as rote- 
xone and sulfur, can be relied upon to kill 
he superficial acari, but how are we to 

revent continuous reinvasion of the fol- 
icles from within? A point to keep in 
mind is that it is hard to tell whether a 
Demodex, transferred from the skin to a 
slide, is dead or alive, because it never 
seems to move. 

In my opinion, our only hope of over- 
coming this disease is through a drug pa- 
renterally introduced. Subcutaneous phena- 
midine, used against babesiosis in Africa, 
might prove to be the needed agent. Its 
potential value against demodectic mange 
was discovered accidentally, when Demo- 
dex-affected dogs under phenamidine ther- 
apy for babesiosis recovered completely 
from the mange without supplementary 
topical treatment...Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C. 
V.S., England. 
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Antirabies Treatment 


The Annales de L’ Institute Pasteur of 
December, 1948, report as follows on anti- 
rabies treatments given in France during 
1948: 


Persons vaccinated . . 150 
Paralytic accidents ....................... 0 


The Institute habitually | divides treated 
persons into three categories: (A) persons 
bitten by animals proved by laboratory 
methods to have been rabid; (B) persons 
bitten by animals diagnosed as rabid by 
veterinarians; (C) persons bitten by ani- 
mals suspected of having rabies. The pa- 
tients are further classified as to whether 
the bite was deep or superficial, through 
clothing or on bare skin, and the region 
bitten (head, arms, trunk, legs); further 
classification is made into five classes as to 
the time between the bite and the start 
of the treatment. Since the Institute be- 
gan antirabies treatment in 1886, its per- 
sonnel has vaccinated (in France) 55,140 
bitten persons. Of these, 7,084 belonged 
to category A, 27,191 to category B, and 
20,865 to category C, meaning that the 
clinical diagnosis of veterinarians accounts 
for the greatest number of people treated 
to save them from the horrible death. 

Of the total treated, there were only 151 
deaths (0.289). Without coaching, the 
small animal group would not hesitate to 
guess that some of these deaths were pre- 
ventable. 


Feline Infectious Enteritis 

Nomenclature on feline enteritis is con- 
fusing. The disease has been described as 
aleucocytosis, infectious agranulocytosis, 
panleucopenia, infectious gastroenteritis, 
cat typhus, pseudomembranous enteritis, 
laryngoenteritis, and cat distemper. It 
is usually found in animals under 1 year 
old. 

Although British and French workers 
have distinguished two diseases, each 
caused by a diferent virus, there is no 
conclusive evidence that infectious gastro- 
enteritis and panleucopenia are distinct 
entities. A purified potent virus must be 
obtained before an effective vaccine can be 
produced.—M. Josephine Deubler, V.M.D., 
Ph.D., Vet. Extension Quart. 114, April 
3, 1949. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry alone 
does not control any disease. It invites and 
requests the codperation of practicing vet- 
erinarians and of livestock owners._-T. K 
Jones, D.V.M., Indiana. 
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Anthelin—A New Compound for Removing Tapeworms 
and Roundworms from Dogs 


P. L. KARTSONIS, B.A., and JAMES A. AUSTIN, M.A. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


THIS PAPER reports the results of a limited 
study of the tapicidal and ascaricidal prop- 
erties in dogs of a new synthetic anthel- 
mintic, N-methyl tetrahydro methy! 
nicotinate-p-carboxypheny! stibonic acid 
(anthelin). 

The incidence of tapeworm and ascarid 
infections in dogs has been investigated by 
various workers with widely varying re- 
sults depending upon the geographic loca- 
tion of the area studied and the method 
employed in determining the incidence of 
infection. Thus, Wright,’ in a postmortem 
study of 150 dogs in Washington, D. C., 
found that 68 per cent were infected with 
Dipylidium and 40 per cent harbored 
ascarids. Cross and Allen,’ in postmortem 
examinations of 100 dogs in Chicago, re- 
ported 39 per cent to be infected with 
Dipylidium and 23 per cent to be infected 
with ascarids. Koutz and _ Rebrassier,' 
however, in a survey of 1,486 dogs received 
at the veterinary clinic of the Ohio State 
University, found tapeworms in only 7 per 
cent, but stated that tapeworms “ . are 
much more commonly found but these re- 
ports are based on the presence of ova 
found in the feces, and not on the presence 
of proglottids.”. These investigators re- 
ported an ascarid incidence of 21 per cent. 
Whitney’ reported that 18 per cent of 1,492 
dogs from the central, eastern, and north- 
eastern areas of the eastern United States 
harbored tapeworms and that 21 per cent 
had ascarids. The author further stated, 
“Probably tapeworm infection is far more 
prevalent than this study indicates 
diagnosis of tapeworm infection by fecal 
examination is not completely reliable 
except where findings are positive.” 

In view of the above findings, tapeworm 
and ascarid infection in dogs is doubtless 
widespread. Among the drugs that have 
been used in the treatment of these infec- 
tions are various plant products, halogen- 
ated hydrocarbons, terpenes, dyes, and a 
wide variety of other natural and synthetic 


We wish to thank Dr. C. H. Anthony and Mr 
V. H. Jenkins for assistance in the postmortem 
examinations, and Dr. R. W. Price for identifying 
the helminths 

From the Pharmaceutical Research Laboratory, the 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo 


products too numerous to mention. Some 
of these are effective in ridding an animal 
of either tapeworms or ascarids, but few 
are effective in combating both simultane- 
ously, and still fewer are consistently highly 
effective in the single treatment of these 
infections. An anthelmintic possessing 
efficient, dependable action against both of 
these parasites would be of value to the 
practicing veterinarian and find wide ap- 
plication in the treatment of these infec- 
tions. 

Previous work in this laboratory in- 
dicated that certain antimony compounds 
possessed some anthelmintic 


activity. 


During the course of an investigation into” 


their anthelmintic properties, the following 


compounds were prepared and screened for — 


activity: N-methyl tetrahydro methyl © 
nicotinate-p-carboxypheny! stibonic acid 
(anthelin), N-methyl-tetrahydro methyl 


nicotinate pheny! stibonic acid, N-methyl © 


tetrahydro methy! nicotinate-p-toluene 
stibonic acid, N-methy! tetrahydro methy! 
nicotinate-3-nitro-p-toluene 


monochloro antimony-4-methy! dithiocate- 


Fig. |1—Pup 161 eliminating tapeworms seventy-seven 
minutes after treatment. 
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stibonie acid, 
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cholate, di [ethyl-2-(thio-antimony catecho- 
late) methylamine, and 1-chloroantimony!- 
On the 
basis of the screening tests, anthelin was 


2,8-dithia-5-methylaza-cycloéctane. 


selected for evaluation. 


P. L. KARTSONIS and JAMES A. AUSTIN 


Jour. A.V.M.A 


RESULTS 


The worms eliminated in the tests were 
identified as Dipylidium caninum, Taenia 
of unidentified species, Toxocara canis, and 
Toxrascaris leonina. Elimination of the 


TABLE | — Percentage Efficiency of Worm Removal of Anthelin 


Tapeworms 


expelled retained expelled retained tapeworms ascarids symptoms 


16 


3% 


~ 


Totals and averages 
dmi subc 


*Lentin 


METHODS 


The animals used in the determination of the 
‘efficiency and toxicity of anthelin were chiefly 
ray mongrels. Infected animals were selected on 


the basis of fecal examination for proglottids. 
“Test animals were confined in individual pens and 
‘given one dose of anthelin (4.69 mg./Ib. of body 
eight) approximately eighteen hours after a light 


jmeal (about half the regular meal). Food was 
withheld until four hours after dosing, although 
free access to water was allowed. 

The animals were observed continuously for at 
east three hours after treatment and intermittently 
hereafter throughout twenty-four hours. In cases 
here purging did not occur in an animal within 
ixty minutes after dosing, 1 to 1.5 cc. of lentin was 

ministered subcutaneously. Feces and worms 
ere collected immediately after passage for the 
rst three hours, and the balance of a 24-hour 

mple was collected at one time at the end of 
is period. Feces and worms were preserved in 
0 per ctnt formalin. When a 24-hour sample had 

n collected, the material was suspended in 10 

r cent formalin in shallow glass trays placed on 
a black background. Worms were separated, 
placed in fresh 10 per cent formalin, examined 
microscopically, and heads counted. Twenty-four 
hours after dosing, the animal was sacrificed and 
the intestinal tract and stomach removed and dis- 
sected. The entire tract and its contents were 
examined for worms and counts made as described 
above. The percentage efficiency of worm removal 
by anthelin is expressed as the ratio of worms 
expelled to the total number of worms. 

In tests on the toxicity of anthelin, animals were 
given twice the recommended dose on three con- 
secutive days. The first dose was given approxi- 
mately eighteen hours after a light meal and food 
was then withheld until four hours after the last 
dose was given 


Ascanids Efficiency for 


100°% 


Os & 


worms generally occurred within three 
hours after dosing. All animals were nor- 
mal in appearance and action twenty-four 
hours after dosing. The animals used in 
the toxicity tests were normal twenty-four 
hours after each dose and were still normal 
thirty days after the last dose when ob- 
servations were terminated. 

On postmortem examination, the intes- 
tinal tracts of all the animals were normal 
in appearance with the exception of 4 and 
406, the tracts of which showed moderate 
irritation, and 161, which showed severe 
irritation. The stomachs of all animals 
were normal. 

Table 1 gives the percentage efficiency 
of anthelin in removing tapeworms and 
roundworms from dogs; table 2 shows 
results of toxicity tests. 


SUM MARY 


In a limited study, a new synthetic an- 
thelmintic—anthelin (N-methyl tetrahydro 
methyl nicotinate-p-carboxypheny! stibonic 
acid) has been found to be effective in the 
removal of tapeworms and ascarids in dogs. 
At a dose of 4.69 mg. per pound of body 


TABLE 2— Toxicity of Anthelin in Twice the Recom- 
mended Dose 
Toxic symptoms 
2nd dose 


Approx. 
age ist dose 3rd dose 


8 mo nausea 


depression 
straining 
vomiting 
nausea 
none 


mo. 
mo. 
mo. 
8 mo. 
1 yr. depression 
3 yr. depression 
2 ye fone 


| 
? 
2 
Animal Weight Approx. 
(No.) (tb.) age 
4 21 mo. 103 nausea 
3 mo. 146 100% none 
‘ i 14 15 mo 23 100% none 
13 mo. 25 100% 33% none 
178° 19 mo. 100% nausea 
406 yr. 100% 100% none 
“re 21 100% vomiting 
as 625 27 yr. 236 98% 100% none 
yr. ‘4 100% . fone 
20 yr. 106 100% none 
= 97% 91% 
jucaneously 
fe 
{ 
; 
172 
186 
194 
195 
is: 22 depression vomiting 
72 depression none 
277 nausea none 
358 nausea none 
- 
| 
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weight, anthelin removed 697 (97%) of 
719 tapeworms (Dipylidium caninum and 
Taenia species) and 21 (91%) of 23 as- 
carids (Toxocara canis and Torascaris 
leonina) in 10 dogs. 

Twice the recommended dose of anthelin 
administered to dogs on three consecutive 
days showed good tolerance. 
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A hemophilia-like disease, probably he- 
reditary, has been observed in Aleutian 
male mink. Slow-bleeding cases sometimes 
can be saved by prompt treatment with ru- 
tin, vitamin C, vitamin K, or subcutaneous 
thromboplastin.—-7. Chaddock, D.V.M., 
Am. Nat. Fur & Market J., Oct. 1949. 

A good small animal hospital should have 
the following attributes: (1) freedom from 
odors; (2) neat, clean reception room with 
a clean floor; (3) clean, odorless cages in 
all wards; (4) hard-surfaced, isolated, exer- 
cise runs. 

A really clean animal hospital not only 
makes a good impression on clients, but it 
also inspires better work from professional 
and lay workers and reduces spread of dis- 
ease between patients —R. E. Ruggles, 
D.V.M., Illinois. 


AYMA Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting—Miami Beach, Aug. 21-24, 1950 


vam: Beath News Bartan 


Swimming and sun-bathing along the palm-bordered sands of the oceanfront provide entertainment 
and relaxation at Miami Beach where the eighty-seventh annual AVMA session will be held Aug. 
21-24, 1950. 
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Isolation of Newcastle Disease Virus from Commercial 
Fowlpox and Laryngotracheitis Vaccines 


S. L. ZARGAR, M.S., G.B.V.C., and B. S. POMEROY, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


RECENTLY, a few outbreaks of Newcastle 
disease were detected in Minnesota, in 
which the affected flocks had been vac- 
cinated previously against fowlpox or 
laryngotracheitis. Since all other possible 
sources of infection were carefully elim- 
inated, we had reason to suspect that the 
commercial fowlpox and laryngotracheitis 
vaccines used were the source of infection. 
To check this observation, e.g. that the 
commercial fowlpox and laryngotracheitis 
vaccines were contaminated with live New- 
castle disease virus (NDV), the following 
experiments were carried out. 


COMMERCIAL FOWLPOX VACCINE 


A suspension of the fowlpox vaccine was 
made as directed by the manufacturer. The 
suspension was treated with streptomycin 
and penicillin for ninety minutes at room 
temperature and 0.2 ml. of the suspension 
injected into the allantoic cavity of 3 em- 
bryonated eggs incubated for ten days. 
The embryos died on the fourth and fifth 
day after inoculation. The chorio-allantoic 
membrane showed characteristic pox 
plaques. The allantoic and amnionic fluids 
were harvested and were subjected to the 
following tests for the presence of NDY. 

1) First, a hemagglutination test was 
conducted on the pooled allantoic and am- 
nionic fluids, according to the instructions 
issued by the USDA dated Aug. 15, 1946. 
This gave a hemagglutination test in a 
titer of 1:512. This result indicated the 
presence of live NDV in the commercial 
fowlpox vaccine under test. 

2) Ten chickens which were 
(hemagglutination-inhibition) negative to 
NDV were used. Five were kept as con- 
trols and the remaining 5 were vaccinated 
with 0.2 ml. of the pooled allantoic and am- 
nionic fluid harvested from eggs inoculated 
with fowlpox vaccine. These birds were 
kept under observation for ten days. No 
clinical signs of any disease were noticed in 
the inoculated or control birds. On the 
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tenth day, all the chickens were bled and 
a H.I. test was run on the pooled serum of 
5 chickens of the control group and the 
other 5 which were vaccinated with the 
fowlpox vaccine. The H.I. titer of the 
control group remained negative while that 
of the vaccinated group was 1:2,048. It 
can be assumed that the rise in H.I. titer 
of the serum of the vaccinated chickens 
was due to the presence of NDV in the 
fowlpox vaccine. 

3) In order to obtain further proof that 
the fowlpox vaccine contained live NDV, 
the chickens in both the control and the 
vaccinated groups were challenged, on the 
eleventh day following initial pox virus 
vaccination, with virulent NDV No. 11914, 
which was known to be highly pathogenic 
to chickens. The virus was given subcu- 
taneously in doses of 0.1 ml. Within five 
days, all the control chickens died, but those 
which were vaccinated with the commercial 
fowlpox vaccine were unaffected. So far 
(90 days after being challenged), they have 
shown no sign of ill health. Newcastle 
disease virus was recovered from the con- 
trol chickens which died as a result of in- 
oculation of virulent NDV. 

The above observations give a convincing 
proof that the commercial fowlpox vaccine 
under test at some stage in the manufac- 
ture was contaminated with NDV. Since 
the chicken embryos did not die within 
forty-eight to seventy-two hours after in- 
oculation, and as characteristic fowlpox 
plaques were seen on the chorio-allontoic 
membrane, the fact of contamination of the 
pox virus with NDV_ overlooked. 
Whether such contaminated pox vaccine 
can give rise to new foci of Newcastle in- 
fection remains to be ascertained. 


COMMERCIAL LARYNGOTRACHEITIS VACCINE 


Outbreaks of Newcastle disease were also 
detected in flocks which had been vaccinated 
a few days previously against laryngotra- 
cheitis. There was evidence to suggest that 
the source of infection might be contami- 
nated laryngotracheitis vaccine. To check 
this presumptive finding, the suspension 
of laryngotracheitis vaccine was injected 
into the allantoic cavity of 3 eggs contain- 
ing 10-day-old embryos. The embryos died 
within seventy-two to ninety-six hours. 
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Aseptically, the allantoic and amnionic 
fluids were harvested. The chorio-allantoic 
membrane in each of the 3 cases showed 
characteristic plaques of laryngotracheitis. 
The pooled amnionic and allantoic fluid was 
subjected to the following tests and the 
results noted were as follows: 

1) A Hirst hemagglutination test which 
was conducted on the pooled allantoic and 
amnionic fluids yielded a positive result in 
a titer of 1:1,024. 

2) Five chickens known to be H.I.-nega- 
tive were inoculated with 0.2 ml. of a 10-' 
dilution of the egg fluid. The 5 chickens 
which were used as controls for the pox 
vaccine experiment were used as controls 
for this experiment as well. On the tenth 
day following vaccination, all chickens were 
bled. The H.I. titer of the pooled serum 
from the vaccinated chickens was 1:2,048, 
while that of the control remained negative. 
This indicated that the laryngotracheitis 
vaccine under test was contaminated by the 
NDV at some stage of the process of man- 
ufacture. 

3) In order to prove that the chickens 
which were vaccinated with laryngotrachei- 
tis vaccine were actually immunized against 
Newcastle disease, they were challenged 
with highly pathogenic NDV No. 11914. 
The virus was given subcutaneously in 
doses of 0.1 ml. While all controls died of 
Newcastle disease within five days, those 
which had been vaccinated with laryngo- 
tracheitis vaccine did not show any signs 
of ill health. The chickens have been under 
observation more than ninety days and 
have not shown any signs of infection. It 
is evident from the above observations that 
the commercial laryngotracheitis vaccine 
was also contaminated by NDV at some 
stage of production. 


DISCUSSION 


Egg-propagated live virus vaccines 
against fowlpox and laryngotracheitis have 
been accepted and successfully employed on 
a large scale for the control of the diseases. 
The vaccines used are in no way ideal, yet 
they have given fairly good results in the 
field in controlling the diseases. In the 
process of manufacture, egg-propagated 
live virus vaccines may become contami- 
nated and, unless tests for purity are made 
to exclude the presence of extraneous 
viruses, the use of such commercial vac- 
cines may be of great risk to the poultry 
industry. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1) Results are reported on the tests on 
commercial fowlpox and laryngotracheitis 
vaccines. 
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2) Newcastle disease virus was isolated 
from fowlpox and laryngotracheitis vac- 
cines. 

3) The contaminated vaccines were re- 
sponsible for the introduction of Newcastle 
disease into several poultry and turkey 
flocks. 


Venom Toxicosis.—A grave case of mul- 
tiple bee-sting reported in the Bulletin of 
the U. S. Army Medical Department, re- 
sponded to two, 10 cc. intravenous injections 
of 10 per cent calcium gluconate given at an 
interval of twelve hours. Epinephrine and 
local dressings had failed. The assumption 
was that the calcium gluconate neutralized 
the venom. Comments Jen-Sal Journal: a 
worthy thought in the treatment of mass 
stingings of animals by other venomous in- 
sects (hornets, wasps, bumblebees). 


Bovine tuberculosis has become so scarce 
that schools of veterinary medicine some- 
times have difficulty in getting infected 
cattle for teaching purposes. Therefore, 
when tuberculous reactors are brought to 
slaughterhouses near the schools, arrange- 
ments should be made to hold the animals 
for retest and postmortem study by stu 
dents.—-Asa Winter, D.V.M., U. S. Bureav 
of Animal Industry. 


It was reported at the International Vet- 
erinary Congress in London last year that 
35 per cent of the cattle herds in England 


are affected with tuberculosis.—D. C. Wood, 


D.V_M., Indiana. 


Veterinarians from Finland report that 
some tuberculin reactions they get in cattle 
are actually allergic reactions from expo- 
sure to human beings who are affected with 
tuberculosis.—D. C. Wood, D.V.M., Indiana. 


The beef cattle condition which we are 
most frequently called on to treat is ship- 
ping fever. The most satisfactory treat- 
ment in our hands is the injection of 100 to 
200 cc. of hemorrhagic septicemia antise- 
rum before the calves are put into the feed- 
lot.—John Shoeman, D.V.M., lowa. 


Agalactia Unguentum.—An ointment con- 
taining 1 per cent diethyletilbestrol rubbed 
well into the skin of a “lazy” udder, before 
and after parturition, steps up lactation, 
say Peeters and co-authors in the Veteri- 
nary Record. Besides the local action, the 
ointment augments milk secretion by stimu- 
lating the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland. 
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Experimental Listeriosis of Sheep 


Listeriosis* was produced experimentally 
by exposing sheep to Listeria mono- 
cytogenes, using a 24-hour culture grown in 
tryptose broth at 37 C. In all, 28 adult 
sheep were studied in 63 exposures by dif- 
ferent routes. The amount of culture used 
varied with the mode of exposure. In order 
to establish a basis of comparison, 259 ob- 
servations were made on 19 normal sheep, 
and on 2 sheep which were injected with 
tryptose broth and with fractions of the 
broth. 

The carotid artery was the site of injec- 

tion in 18 trials on 17 sheep, using 0.05 cc. 


SHEEP @—@ LYMPHOCYTES MYELOCYTES 

134 NEUTROPHILS MONOCYTES 
TEMPERATURE 

1a000 


INTRACAROTIO 


234836786901 


Graph i!—Leucocyte counts and temperatures on 
sheep before and after exposure to Listeria monocyto- 
genes. Counts of leucocytes are plotted on logarith- 
mic scale and temperature values follow arithmetic 
progression. Sheep 134 was given a culture of L. 
monocytogenes in the carotid artery and hed no pre- 
vious exposure. On the day of exposure (0), the two 
postexposure counts were made at two and five hours. 
The persistent increase in neutrophils and temporary 
decrease of lymphocytes with a continuously elevated 
temperature is typical of an experimentally pro- 
duced, fatal listeriosis. 


of culture per pound of body weight. Of 
these, 5 had not been previously exposed, 
and all died. Of 8, with one previous inocu- 
lation, 3 died; but 5, which had been ex- 
posed six to nine times previously, survived. 

Intracerebral injection of 0.25 cc. of cul- 
ture was fatal to 6 of & sheep, only 1 of 
which had no previous exposure to listeri- 
osis. 

Intravenous injection, at the rate of 0.1 
ec. of culture per pound of body weight. 
was not fatal to any of 7 sheep so exposed 

although 2 had no previous exposure, 
had been exposed once previously, and 
others had been used seven to ten times 
previously. 

Subcutaneous injection (0.05 ec./lb.) was 
tolerated by all 9 sheep in 11 trials, regard- 
less of previous exposure. The median 
artery was used in 2 sheep for injecting 
culture (0.05 cc./lb.) without fatal results. 
Intradermal injection of 0.25 cc. of culture 
was tolerated by 5 sheep; as was intratibial 
(into the bone marrow) injection in 5 
others. Culture was injected into the biceps 
femoris muscle (0.25 cc. lb.) of 4 sheep and 
was administered per os, in gelatin capsule. 
to 3 sheep. All had been previously exposed 
and all survived. 

Considerable variation was observed in 
the way sheep react to exposure with L. 
monocytogenes. The two principal factors 
which determine the type of reaction are 

This is a condensation of “The Reaction of Blood 
Cells in Experimental Listeriosis of Sheep” by Carl 
Olson, Jr., D.V.M., R. H. Cook, D.V.M., and Ida 
C. Blore, M.S, in the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research, 11, (January, 1950): 29-40 


Legend for Color Plate on Opposite Page 


Water color reproductions of cells found in circulat- 

ing blood of sheep. Cells | to |! represent develop- 

mental stages of neutrophils. Cell | is most immature 
and cells 10 and I! represent adult cells. 


Variations in the rate of development between 

nucleus and cytoplasm are evident in cells 4 and 6 

where the nucleus has begun to lobulate and the 
cytoplasm is relatively more primitive. 


Cells 12 and 15 are lymphocytes; cell 13 is an eosino- 

phil; cell 14 is a monocyte; and cells 16 are erythro- 

cytes. Wright's stain; water color reproduction; the 
cell outlines were drawn with a camera lucida. 
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the method of exposure and previous con- 
tact with the organism. In general, there 
was an immediate increase of neutrophils 
and a decrease of lymphocytes, along with 
a rise in body temperature. Fatal infections 
were induced oniy when the exposure was 
by intracarotid injection or by intracerebral 
inoculation. 

The sudden and rapid demand for neu- 
trophils brought many immature stages of 
these cells into the circulating blood. The 
color chart which accompanies this report 
illustrates the various developmental stages 
observed. Sheep previously exposed were 
relatively resistant to subsequent exposure, 
developing less deviation in the blood pic- 
ture and recovering more rapidly. 


Radioactive Thyroprotein 

Radioactive thyroprotein was adminis- 
tered in solution intravenously, orally, and 
through rumen, small intestine, and cecal 
fistulas. The material injected intravenous- 
ly in sheep had nearly all disappeared from 
the blood within seven hours. The nature 
of the activity following absorption in the 
blood is not completely known.—Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Copper Toxicity in a Steer 


Postmortem findings of a steer poisoned 


with copper were generalized icterus; 
dirty-yellow fat and membranes; hemoly- 
sis; hemoglobinuria; urinary bladder dis- 
tended with more than 2 qt. of brown to 
black urine; kidneys enlarged and showing 
glossy black marbled surface when removed 
from the capsule; lungs poorly collapsed; 
spleen enlarged, soft, and dark; liver yel- 
lowish with a hard surface; and gall blad- 
der distended with dark bile about the con- 
sistency of 600 W grease.—R. W. Kidder, 
M.S., Everglades Experiment Station, Belle 
Glade, Fla. 


Trichinosis in Arctic Animals.—Occur- 
rence of severe trichinosis in a bearded seal 
in northwestern Greenland shows that ma- 
rine mammals are susceptible (Canad. J. 
Comp. Med., Sept., 1949). Apparently, the 
disease is widespread in arctic sledge dogs, 
judging from an incidence of 46 cases in 
66 dogs examined. Numerous cases also 
were seen in Polar bears and foxes. 


Almost every dog needs some dental work. 
. . . We use sodium pentothal for all dental 
work and other surgery in old dogs.—R. E. 
Ruggles, D.V.M., Illinois. 


CLINICAL DaTA 


Conteben 


Conteben, named also Tb1/698 (tee-bee- 
one) by the makers, is a new chemothera- 
peutic agent possessing curative properties 
in tuberculosis. Chemically, it is 4-amino- 
acetylbenzaldehyde thiosemicarbazone, and 
its maker is Farbenfabriken Bayer of Ger- 
many in coédperation with Domagk of sul- 
fonamide fame. The activity of conteben 
depends upon a chainlike arrangement of 
the sulfur and nitrogen atoms, not upon the 
sulfone grouping or the thiazole rings. 
Domagk (J.Am. M.A., Feb. 4) believes that 
the drug has a direct action on the tubercle 
bacillus in vivo, and he combines it with 
streptomycin in his experimental work on 
laboratory animals. Its use in 10,000 tuber- 
culous patients in Germany and 2,000 in 
this country was promising enough to ex- 
cite general interest. 


Glanders Responds to Chemotherapy 

Notwithstanding that glanders, even in 
horses, has become a rare disease in the 
United States and Canada where it once 
raged, the announcement (J. Am. M. A., 
Jan. 7, 1950) of Turkey’s Minister of 
Health that an acute human case responded 
promptly to streptomycin, penicillin, and 
sulfadiazine is fascinating to those familiar 
with that baffling horse plague. The Min- 
ister has seen 12 human cases of glanders 
in the last ten years, 3 cases in veterinar- 
ians from laboratory infection. 

The case reported was that of a farmer, 
37, who obviously contracted the infection 
from a supposedly glandered horse that 
had died undiagnosed. Ten days before 
admission to the hospital, the patient was 
stricken with chills, severe headache, and 
pains in his arms and legs which at the 
time of the examination were studded with 
painful, bluish swellings (pustules). The 
pulse was 125 and weak, the temperature 
102.8 F. Bloody pus taken from the pus- 
tules revealed the presence of a gram-nega- 
tive bacillus, identified as Malleomyces 
mallei. The patient was given 2 Gm. of 
streptomycin, 600,000 units of penicillin, 
and 2 Gm. of sulfadiazine. (Follow-up 
dosing not given.) -The “farcy buds” began 
to recede on the fifth day and recovery was 
complete on the twenty-fourth day. 


Poisons, skillfully used, often save lives, 
while supposedly harmless drugs sometimes 
are harmful. Therefore, “Potentially Dan- 
gerous” ought to be on the label of prac- 
tically every drug sold without a doctor’s 
prescription. 
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Toxic Effects of Crude Ergot 
IRENE ROSENFELD, Ph.D., and O. A. BEATH, M.Sc. 


Laramie, Wyoming 


FUNGUS infestation of rye, wheat, barley 
and many wild grasses has been recognized 
for centuries. Ergotism in animals has been 
observed when animals were feeding on the 
infested grain or grasses. 

The toxic properties of ergot are due to 
pharmacologically active substances, which 
Barger’ has divided into two groups: (1) 
those which are specific for ergot, and (2) 
those which can be obtained from other 
sources. The pharmacologically active 
specific ergot compounds are the alkaloids, 
ten or more of which have been isolated and 
identified. The important compounds in 
this group are: ergotoxine, ergotamine, and 
ergonovine. A heterogeneous collection of 
the second group contains inorganic con- 
stituents, acids, amines, bases, carbohy- 
drates, glycerides, sterols, and amino acids. 
The amines and bases are of pharmacologic 
importance. In addition to the pharmaco- 
logically active groups, there are specific 
ergot pigments which serve as a test for the 
presence of ergot. The most important 
pharmacologic action of the active ergot 
alkaloids is the stimulation of the motility 
of the uterus. Ergot also produces vascular 
stasis (which provides the basis for the bio- 
assay of ergot) and gangrene. 

Recent investigations deal mainly with 
the various pharmacologically active frac- 
tions isolated from ergot, the study of 
crude ergot having fallen into disuse. Only 
fragmentary data is available at the pres- 
ent time on the toxic effect of crude ergot, 
a form which is most common in livestock 
poisoning. Recent studies of Nordskog and 
Clark® on the effect of crude ergot on lacta- 
tion indicated that it reduced the vitality of 
the newborn and inhibited lactation in the 
dams 

In reviewing the recent literature, we 
were unable to find quantitative data on 
the minimum and maximum amounts of 


Approved for publication by the director of the 
Wyoming Agriculture Experiment Station 

Research chemist (Beath); and associate research 
pharmacologist (Rosenfeld), Agriculture Experiment 
Station, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


crude ergot required to produce toxicity in 
animals. In view of this fact, we have 
studied: the minimum and maximum crude 
ergot dose; the influence of age and weight 
of the animals on the toxic effect of ergot; 
the effect of ergot on pregnant animals and 
their progeny. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Ergot used in these experiments was collected 
from grasses in Wyoming or domestic ergot of rye 
collected in the central northwest.* It was ground 
in a power mill to fine powder and mixed with 
ground Purina dog chow in 2, 5, 10, and 20 per 
cent concentrations. All ingredients were well 
mixed by continued shaking in order to eliminate 
the possibility of selection by the animals. ‘The 


TABLE |-——Effect of Various Concentrations of Crude 
Ergot on Experimental Animals 


Initial Final 


24.0 


In males, 
24.0 (M) blackened 
slow 
20.0 (F) Two 
died 


27.4 (M) 
20.0 (F) 


after termination 
of experiment. 
Animals became 
26.5 (M) ill 3 days after 
beginain of 
25.8 (F) feedin, was 
ruffled, back 
hunched, great 
loss in weight 
and stroances- 
25.0 (M)tinal discurb- 
ance, hyper-irri- 
25.0 (F) tation, m 


uscular 
twite just 


36.5 (M) 


32.6 (P) 


37.0 (M) 


35.6 (F) 


28.7 (M) 32.3 (M) 


26.5 (F) 29.4 (F) 


*Supplied by Eh Lilly and Co. to D. W, O'Day, 
dean, College of Pharmacy. We appreciate thew 
cooperation 
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ergouzed food was weighed and the amount of 
ergot consumed by the animals was calculated on 
this basis. Some waste of food occurred, espe- 
cially in the earlier part of the experiment. 

Male and female Rockland mice were used as 
experimental animals for ergot feeding. The ani- 
mals were weighed at the beginning of the experi- 
ment and three times a week thereafter. Animals 
receiving only Purina dog chow served as controls. 
Weights of control animals were taken at weekly 
intervals. All experiments were terminated at the 
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These experiments were carried out dur- 
ing the winter months (1947). Our animal 
house had no thermostatic temperature con- 
trol. Occasionally, the temperature varied 
from 55 to 92 F. As these changes occurred, 
many (about 75%) of the animals that 
were on the 10 and 15 per cent ergot ration 
were found dead. We have repeated the 
experiment several times, turning off the 
heat when it was cold outside or turning 
it on when it was warm and, invariably, 


TABLE 2—Relation of Weight and Age of Experimental Animals to Crude Ergot Poisoning® 


Ergot cotal ot 


animals = animal 


*The feed contained 10 per cent ergot. 


end of thirty days and records of the animals were 
kept for an additional fifteen days. 

For studies on the influence of age and weight, 
the mice were selected and grouped so that the 
difference in the actual ages of the animals was 
not more than + 6 days and the weights ~ 2 Gm. 

Adult female mice were used for breeding. Each 
animal had one or two litters previously and 
raised its young successfully, Pregnant mice were 
fed with ergot not less than fifteen days, and not 
later than nineteen days after mating. 


RESULTS 


Results of various concentrations of er- 
got feeding are given in table 1. These 
results indicate that if the feed contained 
2 per cent ergot, and the animals were on 
this ration for thirty successive days, the 
ergot produced no toxic effects. The an- 
imals gained weight during the experiment 
and the percentage of gain was the same 
in the ergot group as in the controls. Loss 
in weight was observed when the ergot con- 
centration was increased to 5 per cent. The 
tails of two males in this group showed late 
gangrenous changes and eventually the tails 
sloughed off. No deaths occurred during 
the thirty days of feeding with 5 per cent 
ergot; however, 2 animals died ten days 
after feeding was discontinued. As the con- 
centration in the feed was increased to 10 
and 15 per cent, the animals began to show 
the toxic effect of ergot at the end of the 
third day. The fur was ruffled, back 
hunched, and the food intake decreased. 
There was a rapid loss in weight which con- 
tinued until death. The animals which were 
fed with 10 per cent ergot lived an average 
of ten days and those given 15 per cent 
lived about nine days. 


(Gm.) (dey) 
1.77 x 64 


Remarks 


Animals weighed 
less than 20 Gm. 


as Animals weighed 
: more than 20 Gm. 


90 Animals were 12 
months oc older. 


death of the animals resulted if they re- 
mained at a low temperature. However, if 
the animals were removed to room tempera- 
ture, several of the comatose animals from 
each group recovered. The controls and 
the breeding stock were kept in the same 
room and they were not affected by these 
temperature changes. This would indicate 
that ergot affected the animals in such a 
way that they were unable to adjust their 
internal temperature when changes in en- 
vironmental temperature occurred. 

During the experiments, we used animals 
which showed considerable variations in 
age and weight. It is a well-established 
fact that younger animals are more suscep- 
tible to many toxic agents than are older 
ones. Therefore. we attempted to deter- 
mine if such differences existed in ergot 
poisoning. Table 2 gives the results ob- 
tained. It is evident from the data that 
regardless of weight or age of the animals, 
if the intake of ergot was above 0.2 Gm. 
per day, the animals died within a short 
time. However, animals that weighed 
more, lived a few days longer, due to their 
lower daily ergot intake. Mice 4 months 
old are mature animals; whether animals 
1 or 2 months of age showed more sensi- 
tivity to ergot poisoning could not be stated 
from these results. 

Ergot and ergot alkaloids are recognized 
oxytocic drugs. that is, they stimulate uter- 
ine motility. We have attempted to study 
the effect of ergot on the later period of 
gestation and its effect on the young. Var- 
ious concentrations of ergot were given at 
one, two, three, and five successive days to 
pregnant animals. Table 3 gives the re- 
sults obtained. If the food contained 5 
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IRENE ROSENFELD 
per cent ergot, and the animals received 
a single feeding, neither the mothers nor 
the young showed any toxic effects of er- 
got. However, if the feeding was contin- 
ued for three days, the litters were born 
alive but all newborn animals died within 
two to three days. Feeding of 10 per cent 
ergot for one day had no effect on the 
mother, but only 5 of the newly born mice 
survived. The rest of the litters died at 
various intervals. As we increased the con- 
centration of ergot and the number of days 
of ergot feeding, there was a corresponding 
increase in the loss of the litters and moth- 
ers. If the concentration of the ergot was 
increased to 40 per cent and feeding was 
continued several days, all the pregnant an- 
imals died without delivering the litters. 

DISCUSSION 

Our studies indicate that ergot, in ad- 
dition to its usual pharmacologic action, has 
a multitude of other effects on the animals. 
In general, we have observed that the vital- 
ity of the young was reduced when the 
mothers received ergot in the ration. Nord- 
skog and Clark® observed agalactia in 
sows and reduced vitality in the young 
after ergot feeding. In rats, they observed 
some milk production in the mothers but 
the young died at various intervals. They 
concluded that there was insufficient nour- 
ishment for the young. We have observed 
that the gastrointestinal tract of the young 
(which died afer birth) contained some 
milk. From this observation, we concluded 
that death was not due to lack of nourish- 
ment but rather to the toxic effect of ergot. 

The effect of ergot on the internal tem- 
perature-regulating mechanism of animals 
presents an interesting phenomenon. It is 
known that ergot can produce vascular dam- 
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age and subsequent gangrene of extrem- 
ities. Whether the inability of the animals 
to adjust to the external temperature 
changes was due to the vascular damage or 
to the damage to the hypothalamus can not 
be determined without further study of this 
phase of ergot poisoning. It has been 
proved conclusively that the hypothalamus 
is essential to the temperature regulation 
of animals. Buchanon and Hill* found cor- 
relation in young rats between the myelin 
density of the hypothalamus and ability of 
the animals to regulate their internal tem- 
perature when exposed to cold. Similar 
studies with ergot may give further infor- 
mation on the factor or factors responsible 
for the loss of internal temperature control 
of ergotized animals. 

The rapid loss of weight observed in most 
cases was caused by the lower food intake 
and to the diarrhea which the animals de- 
veloped after three to four days on the er- 
got ration. Fitzhugh et al.‘ fed powdered 
crude ergot at 1, 2, and 5 per cent concen- 
trations with low and high protein rations. 
They observed that with adequate rations, 
the growth rate, except those of the female 
rats on 1 per cent ergot, was significantly 
lowered. In our data, we did not find sig- 
nificant differences between males and fe- 
males as to loss of weight or the toxicity of 
ergot, with the exception of the develop- 
ment of gangrenous tails in the males dur- 
ing the feeding of 5 per cent ergot. 

There was no significant difference be- 
tween young mice (4 months old) or adult 
(12 months old) as to the duration of life if 
the animals’ diet included 10 per cent ergot. 
The daily feed intake was lower in the 
animals which weighed more than 20 Gm 
than those which weighed less. However, 
at the time of death, the total ergot intake 


TABLE 3.—Effect of Crude Ergot on Pregnancy 


Period of 


Ergot gestation Days 
Animals in feed ergot-feeding ergot given 
(No.) ™®) egun io.) 
5 5.0 18-19 days 1 day 
‘ so 16-17 days 3 days 
5 10.0 18-19 days 1 day 
4 18.0 18-19 days 1 day 
18-19 days 1 day 
2 20.0 18-19 days 2 days 
‘ 20.0 15-16 days 5 days 
4 w.0 15-16 days 5 days 


litters Litters Fifect of ergot on 
living dead mother 
All 0 No effect. 
All living All died No effect 
at bi th in 2 or 3 
days 
All living Rest of No effect 
at birth the litter 
S$ lived died 
All living Died soon No effect 
at bith after birth. 
Born alive Died soon No effect. 
after birth. 
Born alive Died soon No effect. 
after bivth 
Se eval All died 2 lived; 
litters soon after 4 died 2 days 
dead at birth. after birth 
birth 
Pregnant animals 
died within 43 to § 


days 
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was approximately the same in all groups. Nutritional Diseases of Australian 


The effect of ergot in high concentration 
on pregnant animals can be fatal if the 
feeding is continued several days in the 
latter stages of pregnancy. High concen- 
tration of ergot alkaloids causes firm con- 
tractions of the uterus which may hinder 
delivery and compress and asphyxiate the 
fetus and rupture the uterus, according to 
Sollman.* Although we have observed no 
ruptured uterus after feeding 40 per cent 
ergot for three to five days, the pregnant 
animals died without discharging the 
young. These and many other factors must 
se when ergotized feed is uti- 
ized. 


SUMMARY 


1) Mice fed for thirty days with feed 
containing 2 per cent of ergot showed no 
toxic effects. If the concentration of ergot 
was increased to 5 per cent, the animals lost 
weight and several males developed gan- 
grenous tails. 

2) Rapid loss in weight and death of the 
animals occurred when the concentration of 
ergot was increased to 10 and 15 per cent. 

3) Ergot feeding affected the internal 
heat-regulatory mechanism of the animals, 
since increase or decrease in the environ- 
mental temperature caused the death of the 
ergotized animals. 

4) Age and weight of animals had no 
influence on the toxic effects of ergot. 

5) Single feeding of ergot to pregnant 
mice lowered the vitality of the young but 
did not affect the mothers. Higher concen- 
tration and increase in the number of days 
of ergot feeding increased the death not 
only among the young but also among the 
mothers. 
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Sows confined on cement may develop 
sore hoofs and a lameness resembling 
erysipelas. The lameness soon disappears 
if the hoofs are trimmed and the sows are 
removed to soft ground.—A. G. Krause, 
D.V.M., Towa. 


Sheep 

Deficiencies of cobalt and copper exist 
but are overcome by top-dressing pastures. 
The latter is said to be relieved by the feed- 
ing or pasturing on subterranean clover. 
This may be due to the extremely low mo- 
lybdenum content of the subterranean clo- 
ver, since it has been demonstrated that the 
copper/molybdenum ratio is an important 
factor in these deficiencies. 

Copper poisoning or toxemic jaundice is 
an important problem and has been reported 
more frequently when sheep are pasturing 
on Heliotropium europaeum. 

Deficiencies of calcium and vitamin D 
have been reported but are not a serious 
problem. Phosphorus deficiency has not 
been recognized. Fluorosis, affecting the 
teeth of sheep, has been seen in those areas 
of Australia where artesian wells supply the 
water. Pregnancy toxemia and hypocal- 
cemia are reported and sometimes are con- 
fused. 

An interesting condition is an estrogenic 
disturbance which frequently results in 
infertility in sheep that pasture on sub- 
terranean clover. This clover usually is not 
as palatable as grass, so that the sheep eat 
the grass first and then are reduced to a 
diet of pure clover. In ewes so pastured, 
the lamb crop may be greatly reduced, al- 
though the rams apparently remain normal. 

Poisonous plants of many kinds are rec- 
ognized but none of them have assumed 
exceptional importance. A condition called 
“bent leg” in lambs has been noticed. The 
forelegs show a marked outward and for- 
ward curvature in the region of the carpus. 
The cause of the condition is unknown, but 
it has been determined that is is not ra- 
chitic. 

A number of sheep diseases which appear 
commonly in the United States have not 
been reported from Australia. Included 
in this list are the following: progressive 
pneumonia, Johne’s disease, Pasteurella 
mastitis, lip-and-leg ulceration, venereal 
balanoposthitis, dysentery of newborn 
lambs, necrobacillosis of liver from navel 
infection, goiter of newborn lambs, muscu- 
lar dystrophy of young lambs.—Hadleigh 
Marsh, D.V.M., Montana Agricultural and 
Experiment Station, Bozeman. Dr. Marsh 
visited Australia in 1948-1949. 


Where a good program of sanitation is 
carried out and the source of contamination 
is reduced, the immunity created by calf- 
hood vaccination may last throughout life. 
Ann. Rep., Ontario Vet. Coll., 1948-49. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Problem of DP Veterinarians 


Since the status of foreign veterinary 
graduates immigrating to the United States 
was first discussed in these columns two 
years ago (“Accreditation Status of For- 
eign Veterinary Colleges,” JOURNAL, Feb., 
1948: 159-160), the placement of immi- 
grant graduates in the various fields of 
medicine has become a more serious prob- 
lem and more general throughout the coun- 
try. Primarily, it is a problem of displaced 
persons or refugees from several European 
countries who are, in a rather real sense, 
casualties of World War II and who have 
sought entry into the United States under 
the displaced persons immigration law 
enacted in 1948. 

The causes of the present situation are 
not hard to find. In the beginning, much 
of the attention and most of the sponsor- 
ship for displaced persons entering the 
United States under the law were directed 
to the unskilled and semiskilled, since these 
comprised the greatest number to be proc- 
essed. This meant that the better trained 
persons, including professional graduates, 
were being left behind. Although the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization had records 
on some thousands of persons in technical 
and professional categories, together with 
the number rated as specialists in each 
classification, it was not until mid-1949 that 
the magnitude and complexity of clearing 
and placing these would-be immigrants was 
fully realized. For example, the IRO office 
in Geneva, just prior to August, 1949, com- 
piled a list of over 23,000 “occupational 
skills” of refugees covering all European 
zones. This list covered some 30 categories, 
from accountants and agronomists to vet- 
erinarians and writers, and gave the num- 
ber in each field 

Referring only to those in major medical 
pursuits, there were 252 veterinarians, 539 
dentists, 563 graduate nurses. 1,400 prac- 
tical nurses, and 1,723 physicians and sur- 
geons. In addition. there were a few 
thousand “technically trained specialists” 
whom IRO had not yet classified. In all, 
it was reported that there were about 
25,000 “accredited” DP technicians seeking 
relocation and placement. 

It appears that the maior agencies con- 
cerned with resettlement of displaced Euro- 
pean professionals did not, at first, fully 


understand or thoroughly investigate the 
legal difficulties and other problems such as 
citizenship, orientation, retraining, and 
language, which refugee professionals 
would face in qualifying for practice or 
other professional employment after enter- 
ing this country. Thus, the requirements 
of veterinary practice acts relating to can- 
didates having credentials from approved 
schools cannot be waived or set aside with- 
out danger of nullifying the whole system 
of licensure that has existed for many years 
as a protection to the public. This is so, 
regardless of the natural desire of agencies 
in this country that foreign graduates be 
given an opportunity to qualify, if thev can, 
as professional men and earn a livelihood 
as such. 

The real situation was recognized less 
than a year ago when the Emergency Coun- 
cil for Displaced European Professionals 
undertook to solve a problem which had 
become critical, and sought the codperation 
of professional organizations in developing 
a formula in each particular profession 
whereby these displaced people could be 
placed as expeditiously as possible. 

The AVMA had foreseen the problem to 
some extent and obtained such information 
as it could through its Council on Educa- 
tion on foreign veterinary colleges. Al- 
though incomplete at best on manv schools 
and almost entirely lacking on others, the 
information was assembled and supplied to 
all veterinary medical examining boards for 
reference. During the past year, much 
more detailed information has been ob- 
tained through various sources on a num- 
ber of foreign veterinary colleges and this 
is now being studied by members of the 
Council on Education. With the data now 
available, but in the absence of actual in- 
spections of the schools, the Council may 
be able to issue, in the near future, a lim- 
ited list of foreign veterinary colleges 
which seem to have standards, facilities, 
and curriculums reasonably comparable to 
the accredited schools in the United States 
and Canada. 

Unfortunatelv for those most concerned, 
many of the displaced veterinarians who 
have come to this country are graduates of 
schools whose prewar standing was not well 
known and about which reliable postwar 
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information is difficult or impossible to 
obtain. Under the circumstances, it is 
readily understood why state examining 
boards are either unable or reluctant to 
accept the diplomas and other credentials 
of foreign veterinary graduates who apply 
for examination and licensure. Recently, a 
mimeographed statement titled “The Status 
of Foreign Veterinary Graduates Immi- 
grating to the United States” was prepared 
by the AVMA office to help answer the 
many letters from foreign veterinarians 
and from state boards. Communications 
from a number of these examining bodies 
indicate the need for a thorough appraisal 
of the problem of DP veterinarians. It has 
been suggested that a conference be held 
and include representatives of the state 
veterinary medical examining boards, the 
veterinary deans, the Council on Education, 
the federal and state livestock sanitary offi- 
cials, and others. The agenda of such a 
conference should include discussion of the 
licensure situation; the appraisal of avail- 
able knowledge about foreign schools; the 
need for, and availability of, retraining and 
refresher courses in American veterinary 
colleges; the possibilities of employment of 
foreign graduates in meat and poultry in- 
spection, tuberculosis and brucellosis test- 
ing and other disease control programs, and 
similar activities where, in recent years and 
because of a shortage of graduate veteri- 
narians, the use of laymen has either been 
proposed or actually put into effect to some 
extent. There is a moral and professional 
obligation to explore all aspects of the for- 
eign graduate problem and to determine 
how their professional skills can best be 
utilized. The proposed conference may be 
held during the AVMA convention in Miami 
Beach next August and, if so, will be an- 
nounced to all interested persons and agen- 
cies. 


Resolution on Nuclear Energy 


The Public Health Veterinarians met in 
connection with the Seventy-Seventh An- 


nual Meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in New York City and 
adopted the following resolution pertain- 
ing to the training of veterinarians in the 
medical and biologic aspects of nuclear 
energy. 

WHEREAS, this group has deemed it essential 
that a representative cross section of interested 
civilian veterinarians obtain basic indoctrination 
in the medical and biological aspects of nuclear 
energy; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That it would be in the best in- 
terest of national security and public health if a 
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substantial quota of civilian veterinarians could 
attend the special courses on nuclear energy and 
radiological defense which are conducted by the 
Armed Forces and the Public Health Service. 


Resolution on Lay Participation in 
Tuberculosis and Brucellosis 
Control Programs 


The Vermont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Bradford on Dec. 16, 
1949, adopted the following resolution. 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this Association goes 
on record, considering the benefits and the best 
interests of the entire livestock industry, as op- 
posing the incorporation of lay testing in our 
tuberculosis and brucellosis control programs. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in support 
of our voiced position we pledge to codperate in 
the execution and application of the tests on an 
efficiently organized, economically sound and 
professional basis. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of 
this resolution be sent by our secretary to the 
proper regulatory officials. 


Curriculum Changes Suggested 


In order to improve the veterinarians’ un- 
derstanding of the ways in which veterinary 
medicine can serve public health programs, 
it has been suggested that the curriculum 
be so adjusted that students of veterinary 
medicine would be introduced to veterinary 
public health early in the course, and that 
they would then continue their studies with 
a full appreciation of the appropriate as- 
sociations and with the ability to make 
proper appraisals of the place which they 
should occupy as practitioners. 

In the past, instruction in public health 
has been delayed until the senior year, and 
often until the last quarter of the senior 
year so that students had little opportunity 
to properly orient themselves with regard 
to the connection between clinical medicine 
and public health programs. 8/L. R. Dav- 
enport, D.V.M., Illinois. 


The veterinarians’ first responsibility in 
all programs for control and eradication of 
infectious diseases is the protection of the 
healthy animals and the clean herds. For 
each dollar spent and each hour devoted to 
such efforts, the returns will be greater 
than in the care and treatment of ailing 
animals. 


The veterinarian is the aainiiiinkais of the 
world’s food supply.—D. C. Wood, D.V.M., 
Indiana. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Infectious Keratitis of Cattle 

Because cultures of Hemophilus bovis (Bald- 
win) did not produce keratitis in 34 head of cattle 
exposed to them, the authors conclude that this 
organism is a secondary invader 

Symptomatic treatment is recomended, the isola 
tion of the actively infected animal in a darkened, 
tly-proof stall being more effective than medicinal 
treatment. Of the latter, sulfa-urea powder dusted 
over the eye shows encouraging results and is 
easier to use than sulfathiazole ointment.—|[/Her 
man Farley, 1. O. Kliewer, C. C. Pearson, and L 
E. Foote: Infectious Keratitis of Cattle A Pre 
iminary Report. Am. J. Vet. Res., 11, (Jan. 1950) 
17-21.] 


Transmission of Anaplasmosis 

One of the extraordinary features of anaplas 
mosis is the readiness with which it has been trans- 
mitted mechanically by various types of surgical 
instruments, and mechanically and biologically by 
various types of arthropods. In male ticks, the 
etiologic agent can be conserved for relatively long 
periods, and in female ticks it can pass transovar- 
ially from adult to larva and through the various 
developmental stages from larva to imago 

The insects experimentally determined as poten- 
tial vectors of anaplasmosis act like needles, lancets, 
and other surgical instruments, only as mechanical 
transfer agents, with no conservation of develop 
mental stages of the etiologic agent of the disease 
taking place within them. In this respect, they differ 
markedly from the insect vectors of malaria, filar- 
iasis, onchocerciasis, and trypanosomiasis, in which 
definite developmental stages of the causative or 
[G. Dikmans 
Am. J. Vet 


wanisms of these diseases do occur 
The Transmission of Anaplasmosis 
Res., 11, (Jan. 1950) : 5-16.] 


Sodium Fluoride, Ascaricide for Horses 

When fed at the rate of 25 Gm./100 Ib. of body 
weight, fluoride was effective in expelling 
998 per cent of ascarids from the small intestines 
of 10 horses. Immature and mature ascarids were 
equally susceptible. No effort was made to record 
efficiency of the tapeworms, pin- 
worms, strongyles, or tots in the 
stomach were not affected 

Sodium fluoride was fairly well tolerated by the 
test horses. It caused moderate-to-severe diarrhea, 
moderate gastritis and enteritis, hemoconcentration, 


sodiur 


against 
cylicostomes 


drug 


leucocytosis, ami hemolysis; but recovery was 
complete in seventy-two hours.—[d. C. Todd, G. 
W. Kelley, and M. F. Hansen: Critical Tests with 
Sodium Fluoride as an Anthelmintic for Ascariasis 
in Horses. Am. J. Vet. Res., 11, (Jan. 1950): 
26-28. | 


Hemolytic Icterus in Foals 

Withholding their dams’ milk from potentially 
icteric foals, until the mares have been hand 
milked at hourly intervals for thirty-six hours, 
prevented the onset of hemolytic icterus. This was 
effective because a newborn foal loses the ability 
to absorb antibodies from its stomach when 24 
to 36 hours old. 

Treatment of cases which did occur consisted of 
removing the foal from its dam, transfusing it with 
blood from a compatible donor, and returning it 
to the dam after forty-eight hours—[D. W. 
Bruner, E. R. Doll, F. E. Hull, and Alice S. Kin- 
kaid: Further Studies on Hemolytic Icterus in 
Foals. Am. J. Vet. Res., 11, (Jan. 1950) : 22-25.] 


Trichomoniasis Control Program 

After many years of study, a program is pre- 
sented to practitioners as one which will rid herds 
of dairy and beef cattle of trichomoniasis. It 
should be instituted as soon as presence of Tricho- 
monas foetus has been positively established, and 
each of the eight steps listed must be rigidly fol- 
lowed and methodically carried out. [See JOURNAL, 
11M, (May, 1949) 293-305.} 

This program has been used in nine infected 
herds under the care of the authors, and in eight 
of them trichomoniasis has been completely elimi- 
nated and they have remained free from the dis- 
ease. The failure is believed to be the result of 
improperly carrying out the prescribed procedures 
or of re-introduction of new infection from a 
neighboring herd—[D. E. Bartlett and G. Dik- 
mans: Field Studies on Bovine Venereal Tricho 
Effects on Herds and Efficacy of Cer- 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, 


MMOMTASLS 
tain Practices in Control 
(Jan., 1949) 29-39.] 


Neuropathology of Hog Cholera 
Neuropathologic examination supplemented gross, 
microscopic, and bacteriologic examination of 124 
diseased and normal specimens over a period of 
eleven years. Of 31 uncomplicated hog-cholera 
specimens, the gray and white matter of the brain 
of 28 of them showed vascular and perivascular in- 
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filtrates, microgliosis, capillary hemorrhages, and 
leptomeningeal infiltrates. These mesodermal 
changes indicate a nonsuppurative encephalitis 
Similar lesions were found in 12 of 13 hog-cholera 
cases complicated by salmonellosis, pasteurellosis, 
and other bacteriologic infections 

On the other hand, 45 cases 
and infectious disorders (other than hog chol- 
era) yielded only 4 cases which showed isolated, 
barely recognizable. vascular infiltrates of no 
diagnostic importance 

On the basis of these findings, neuropathologic 
examination is regarded as a valuable aid in the 
differential diagnosis of porcine diseases —[C. I 
Helmboldt and E. 1. Jungherr: The Neuropath 
ologic Diagnosis of Hog Cholera. Am. J. Vet 
Res., 11, (Jan. 1950) : 41-49.] 


of noninfectious 


Brucellosis in Bulls 

Of 394 bulls examined, 58 (14.79) gave a posi 
tive agglutination reaction in the blood serum and 
in the sperm plasma. Brucella organisms were 
demonstrated in the semen of 15 of these bulls by 
culture and by guinea pig inoculation. In only 
5 of these bulls was it not possible to determine 
the presence of infection by the morbid condition 
of the sperm. In general, the 30 bulls which 
showed a positive agglutination reaction in the 
sperm plasma also had a high blood reaction. Up- 
on slaughter and culture of the organs, infection 
has been found in the vesicular gland, the ampulla 
of the ductus deferens, the testis, and the epididy- 
mis. In no animal was infection found in the 
prostate or the bulbo-urethral gland 

The authors believe that Brucella organisms may 
he eliminated in the during a period of 
several weeks. This will be during a period of 
acute inflammation and, as the condition becomes 
chronic, the bacterial elimination is diminished 
{H. C. Bendixen and Eric Blom: Jnvestigations 
on Brucellosis in the Bovine Male, with Special 
Regard to the Spread cf the Disease by Artificial 
Insemination—Summary in English Maanedsskr 
Dyrl, 59, (1947) 61-140.) 


semen 


Plate Test for Avian Pneumoencephalitis 

A plate hemagglutination-inhibition test for avian 
pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle disease) has been 
developed to obviate the time required for labora 
tory diagnosis by the older methods. The results 
secured with this test have agreed with the tube 
serum dilution test in 93 per cent of the cases 
The results could be read in one hour after drawing 
the hlood in most instances 

Red blood cells are obtained by drawing 10 cc 
of chicken blood by cardiac puncture in a sterile 
tube. The cells are then centrifuged and washed 
On a ruled plate mirror, 0.1 cc. of unknown serum 
is mixed with 0.05 cc. of known Newcastle virus 
and immediately 0.1 cc. of a 1% per cent red cell 
suspension is added and mixed as hefore. The 
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reading can be made as soon as the known positive 
and known negative control serums are readable, 
which is usually within three to five minutes. By 
this method, it is possible to test 60 to 72 unknown 
serum samples in an hour.—[R. E. Luginbuhl and 
Jungherr: A Plate Hemagglutination-Inhibi 
tion Test for Newcastle Disease Antibodies in 
Avian and Human Serums. Poult. Sci, 2, 
(1949) 622-624.] 
Animal Poisons 

The author points out that carloads of fertilizers, 
insecticides, and other poisons are spread every 
year on fields and plantations and the percentage 
of animals suffering from poisoning is much 
greater than is usually supposed. He maintains 
that, in the last decade, more than one-fourth of 
the pigs, sheep, and goats that died or had to hk 
slaughtered on account of illness were poisoned in 
some way. He recommends instruc 
tion Of agricultural people to make them more 
poison-conscious.—[Reich: Unlocked Poison Cab- 
inets. Tierarztl, Umschau, 3, 4, (1949): 33-35] 
F. A. Topp 


systematic 


Osteomalacia and Osteoporosis 

The author is a roentgenologist in the city hos 
pital at Worms and he reports the impressive in 
crease in the number of cases of osteomalacia and 
osteoporosis in adult human beings which has oc 
curred 1939 \ increase has 
been found in domestic animals. A clinical picture 
of these known conditions is best shown in x-ray 
pictures. —[//. G. Schmitt On Caleaprive Oste 
opathy of Domestic Animals. Tierarstl, Umschau, 
3, 4, (1949) 40-43.]—-F. A. Topp 
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Paratyphoid Abortion in Sheep : 


Observations are reported on two outbreaks in 


Russia of a disease characte rized by late abortions, 
charrhea and deaths mm sheep ol all agcs The 
pathology in ewes, and rams was that 
of a septicemia, with degeneration of the parenchy 
There was a 
affected with re 
first to fifteenth 
after birth and died in one to Autopsy 
normal, 


yearlings, 


matous organs and muscles severe 


metritis in ewes Lambs were 


spiratory symptoms the days 
four days 
revealed a spleen enlarged to five times 
and inflammation of the lungs 

No chemotherapy or serum 


lambs. Metritis in 


treatment was 
was treated 
prostigmine 

(Salmonella) 
cultured 


effective in cwes 


by subcutaneous injections of 
An organism classified as Bacillus 
fparatyphi 


organs of 


abortus ovis was from the 
16 lambs, 30 of the 


aborted 


1) sheep examined, 
and It was impossible 
to culture the from all aborted fetuses 
and sheep dead of the dis« ase, d spite characteristic 
pathology. No attempt was made to produce the 
(disease with an ultrafiltrate It was transmitted 
to rabbits and sheep by injection of organ suspen- 
sions and cultures 


from 27 fetuses 


rganism 
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Agglutination tests were not reliable for diagno- 
sis in individual sheep, but were considered valuable 
in flock diagnosis. Of 67 aborting ewes, 48 reacted 
positively in titers of 1:50 to 1:1,600. Of 46 sheep 
flock, 3 reacted, all at 1:50 \ 

simultaneous reactions in low 


from a healthy 
few sheep 
titers to Brucella antigen 

It was recommended that Russian diagnostic 
laboratories aborted ovine fetuses for 
paratyphoid as well as brucellosis, and that they 
conduct paratyphoid tests 
Orlov: On Paratyphoid Abortion in Sheep. Vet 
erinariya, 26, (Now, 1949): 17-21]—R.E.H 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Textbook of Meat Inspection 

This 659-page book by an English Veterinarian 
is apparently designed to discuss all phases of the 
meat industry. The scope of,the book is indicated 
by the first chapter which is a description and 
evaluation of meat animals and the last chapter 
which discusses fish inspection. Almost all of the 
meat processing procedures described are patterned 
after operations in Great Britain, Europe, South 
America, and Australia. The procedures in North 
America vary considerably from those employed 
in the countries mentioned; therefore, it is indeed 
unfortunate if the author did not have an oppor- 
to visit North American slaughtering estab- 
lishments before writing this book However, 
due to its size and scope of the subjects discussed, 
it will no doubt he of reference to 
those closely associated with meat inspection 

The first five chapters (Food Animals, Public 
\battoirs and Methods of Slaughter, Post-mortem 
Anatomy of Tissues and 
Organs, and Pathology of the Food Animals), to- 
xether with the last five chapters (Treatment and 
Disposal of By-Products and Fats, The Preserva- 
tion of Food, Inspection of Rabbits, Inspection 
of Poultry, and Fish) add very 
little to our regarding the 
conduct of Fortunately, 
above mentioned chapters constitute less than 
half of the text so that the 
( Affections of specific Parts, 
the Food Animals, Parasitic Diseases of the Food 
Animals, and Bacteriology of Meat) are especially 
improvement over what has 


tunity 


value as a 


Inspection, ¢ omparative 


I spection of 
present knowledge 
proper meat inspection 
the 
remaining chapters 


lacterial Diseases of 


valuable and ire an 


been previously available on these subjects 


illustrations, including 
The lengthy 


such as 


There are many fine 
discus 
and 


some 


some excellent color plates 


sion of some diseases trl reulosis 


will be considered desirable by 


Others will feel that too much 


trichinosis 
American readers 
space was devoted to these conditions 

It is doubtful if this book 
as a textbook for 
students of 


veterinarians why 


will be widely adopted 
meat-inspection courses for 

medicine However, all 
interested in the pathology 


veterinary 


of food-producing vals, or in an activity closely 
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associated with the meat industry will certainly 
want this book for their library. —[Textbook of 
Meat Inspection. By Horace Thornton, England. 
Cloth. 659 pages. Illustrated. Alexander Eger, 
Inc, 21 E. Van Buren St, Chicago, lil. Price 
$12.50.]—-H. E. Kineman, Jr 


Cats and Man 


Here is a book treating at length the ancestry of 
the domestic cat and its admiration by historical 
figures (authors, artists, statesmen, scientists) and 
emphasizing again that many people do not like 
cats because here is one household pet that annoys 
its keeper by not completely surrendering its in- 
dependence. Sympathetic as the veterinarian may 
he toward his feline patients, the cat stands apart 
from the pets routinely handled because of being 
supple, quick, less yielding, and apt with its 
claws and teeth when molested. The purring cat 
of the home takes on the behavior of a wild beast 
under forcible restraint. Its satisfactory handling 
is delicate and difficult 

Professional details are not touched and, though 
the book throughout is a plea in favor of cats, the 
resentment and handling of them is left to good 
judgement. The main theme is the cat's place in 
the sun throughout the \ top fighter of 
pestiferous rodents and an agreeable commensal in 
the parlor and nursery is a rich enough combina- 
tion to shape the attitude of the competent veter- 
inarian.—[Les Chats et les Hommes (Cats and 
Van). By Dr. Maurice Rabat. 191 pages. Fas 
quelle, Paris, 1949] 


ages 


Public Health Practices for Veterinarians 

The complete proceedings of the Institute on 
Public Health Practices for Veterinarians held 
by the State of Illinois Department of Public 
Health, March 21-23, 1949, in Springfield, Ill. are 
included in this book which also presents the com- 
plete papers of all of the speakers on the Institute 
Program. Abstracts of these papers were presented 
in the Journat (November, 1949) —[Public Health 
Practices for Veterinarians. Illmois Department 
of Public Health. Paper. 80 pages. Available 
from the State Department of Public Health, 
Spring field ] 


Manures and Fertilizers 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has published a leaflet entitled the 


Efficient Use of Fertilizers. It emphasizes that 
efficiency is possible only when there has been soil 
analysis, crop rotation, erosion control, irrigation, 
drainage, liming, and other practices which become 
a part of a balanced farm operation. The efficient 
use of fertilizers involves the use of animal manure 
Chemical fertilizers alone are not efficient. —[Efft 
cient U'se of Fertilizers. Edited by Dr. Vladimir 
Ignatieff. 183 pages. International Document Serv- 
ce, Columbia Press, 2969 Broadway, 
New York 27, Price $2.00] 
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Brucellosis 

The author draws on his personal experience 
with more than 700 cases to conclude that, in its 
manifestations “brucellosis can resemble almost 
any other clinical entity and its diagnosis and 
treatment offer many problems.” 

The book consists of ten chapters, of which 
nine are devoted to strictly human phases of the 
problem. It is addressed chiefly to the general 
practitioner of medicine in the belief that no test, 
except culture of Brucella, has been devised which 
supplants clinical skill and judgement. 

The author presents a documented case for the 
correction of such oft-expressed ideas as: “Bru 
cellosis really is a rare disease.” “Brucellosis is 
dying out as a result of almost universal pasteur- 
ization of milk.” “Brucellosis is a self-limiting 
disease.” “There is no treatment for brucellosis 
even if is diagnosed.” 

Treatment is discussed in detail, but attention 
is called to the avalanche of reports of newly 
discovered disease entities and of new therapeutic 
agencies, which too often “fade from medical 
consciousness when exposed to the white light of 
objective critical analysis.” 

Veterinarians will be interested in the book be- 
cause it deals with a disease transmitted from 
animals to man. No new information is presented 
in the chapter on prophylaxis—pasteurization, 
blood testing, whey testing, early detection in 
animals, control methods for cattle and swine. 
The medicolegal aspects do provide some very 
pertinent ideas, and the bibliography of 742 items 
a ready file of supplementary material. 
(Brucellosis. By H. J. Harris, M.D. 2nd ed 
Cloth. 617 pages. Illustrated. Paul B. Hoveber, 
Inc., Medical Book Department of Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd New York 16, N 
Price $10.00.) 


The Great Dane 
“This book could touch off a bull market in 
Great Dane stock if the breed were being traded 
on the securities exchanges. The author—a kennel 
owner, exhibitor, and show judge—writes with 
such enthusiasm on this Apollo of dogdom that 
the breed is certain to win many new admirers. 
The text covers origin, history, and development 
of the breed, its traits and abilities, official stand- 
ards, what to look for when buying puppies, ear 
cropping, feeding, show ring considerations, breed- 
ing, training, housing, diseases, kennel manage- 
ment, legal aspects of dog ownership, and shipping, 
with each subject suitably and sometimes cleverly 
illustrated 

Several inaccuracies, questionable statements, and 
hasty discussions of involved subjects outweigh the 
good points of the chapter on diseases. Veteri- 
narians will appreciate the author's advice that 
“It is nothing other than fair play both to the 
dog and the doctor to bring your ailing dog in 
good time to the veterinarian rather than hold 
off until the condition of the dog is such that 


offers 
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even the best professional skill cannot save him.” 
On the other hand, many professional readers 
will censure the writer for not leaving the age for 
distemper immunization to the judgment of the 
individual veterinarian, rather than arbitrarily set- 
ting the age at “about three months.” No doubt, 
also, the statement that rabies “is so rare that it 
can be considered the rare exception” will draw 
&re from rabies control authorities, in view of the 
thousands of cases diagnosed in dogs each year. 
The muddled treatise on “running fits or canine 
hysteria” is cause for wishing that this section had 
been omitted. 

Veterinarians desiring to add to their knowledge 
of the breeds will find this book entertaining and 
instructive, but, after reading it, many of them 
will be tempted to send the author a list of 
references on dog diseases, to save her from 
stubbing her toes on this subject if and when she 
writes another book.—[T7The Great Dane. By Vir- 
gmia Keckler, Cloth. 139 pages. 137 ilustra- 
tions, Judy Publishing Company, Chicago 16, Ill. 
1949, Price $3.00 ] 


Louis Pasteur, Free Lance of Science 

This book is much more than a biography of 
Louis Pasteur, extensive as such a document could 
be. In the 14 chapters, the author has incorpo- 
rated a chronological story of the life and work 
of Pasteur. This covers the family life, which is 
a revealing story in itself, but more especially the 
scientific problems which he studied and solved 

In this age of specialization, it is almost un- 
believable that one man could have made important 
contributions in so many, and such widely-sepa- 
rated, fields. Beginning with a study of crystal 
formation and its relationship to molecular asym- 
metry, Pasteur worked extensively in the study 
of fermentation and its effect upon wine and beer, 
on the value of heating fluids and foods (pasteuri- 
zation) to preserve the quality and flavor. Then 
he delved into the hotly-debated subject of spon- 
taneous generation, and in the diseases and ail- 
ments of silkworms before approaching the prob- 
lems of animal disease for which all veterinarians 
know and respect him 

Anaérobic life became a prelude to the study 
of anthrax and the development of an effective 
vaccine. Few of us stop to realize that this in- 
volved formulation of a theory of immunization 
Simultaneously, he also studied gangrene, septi 
cemia, childbirth fever, and fowl cholera. Later, 
his monumental work with rabies and the develop 
ment of an entirely different type of vaccine than 
that used in anthrax added to his scientific 
stature. Before his death, in 1895, he also studied 
bovine pleuropneumonia and swine erysipelas. 

All of this the book reviews, but the author 
(the discoverer of tyrothricin and gramicidin) 
has accomplished much more. In recounting the 
pageant of discoveries of the nineteenth century, 
which revolutionized life and created an atmos- 
phere of faith in science because they bridged the 
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gap between theory and experiment, he has man- 
aged to weave in the thread of development of the 
biological sciences. While the legend of Pasteur 
told, it is abundantly clear that a mere 
recital of lus would give 
but a feeble idea of the and fullness of 
his life He apostle 
He is remembered more as a champion 
giant At no 

sight of the fact that 
findings are interesting, 
important 


is being 
scientific achievements 
intensity 
was, im effect, an and a 
crusader 
than as an intellectual 
author lost 
problems and 


increasingly 


ot a cause 
time has the 
theoretix 
but they 
tical applications are found 

A book to bx 


become as prac 
read and reread by 
terested im the science of life—and aren't we all? 

[Lows Pasteur, Free Lance of Science. By 
Rene J. Dubos. Cloth. 418 pages. Iilustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
1950. Price $5.00.} 
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Received But Not Reviewed 

Cattle Grubs Must Go. National Livestock Loss 
Prevention Board, Livestock Exchange Bidg., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 24 pp. 

Beef Cattle Housing Requirements. New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 24 pp. 

Feeding Poultry. 
ricultural Experimen: 
N. J. 4 pp. 

Control of Parasites and Diseases of Sheep. 
Circular C-142, Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Stillwater, Okla. 16 pp. 


REVIEWS OF VETERINARY 
MEDICAL FILMS 


Circular 528, New Jersey Ag- 
Station, New Brunswick, 
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Producers of motion pictures considered to be 
directly or indirectly related to veterinary medi- 
cine are invited to submit pictures to the AVMA 
Motion Picture Library for review. Reviews of 
pictures considered by the reviewers to be of in- 
terest to veterinarians, and students in colleges of 
veterinary medicine, or suitable for use by veteri- 
narians jor showing to lay audiences, will be pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL. Reviews will give credit 
to the producer and director and will specif 
under what circumstances and from whom the film 
is available.—The Editors. 


Local Anesthesia in the Canine.—Silent, 16 mm., 
color, well titled; running time eleven minutes. 
Prepared by the Department of Small Animal Sur- 
gery and Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala Procurable from the AVMA 
Motion Picture Library, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Il Rental price: $2.50 plus shipping 
charges. 

This film, made available to the AVMA for re- 
printing through the courtesy of Dr. J. E. Greene, 
depicts the site for injecting local anesthetics on 
the skeleton and the live dog. Techniques de- 
picted are epidural anesthesia and blocking of the 
maxillary, mandibular, infraorbital, and mental 
nerves. The areas anesthetized are demonstrated 
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on the live dog. Through the use of colored 
anesthestic agents and an autopsy of the dog, used 
for demonstrating the injections, the infiltrated 
areas are clearly demonstrated. This film should 
be of great interest to veterinarians and w veteri- 
nary students. The manner in which the subject 
is presented and the photography are both ex- 
cellent. 

Canine Clinical Cases.—Silent, 16 mm., color, 
titled; showing time thirteen minutes. Prepared 
and photographed by the Department of Small 
Animal Surgery and Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Procurable from 
the AVMA Motion Picture Library, 600 S, Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Rental price: $2.50 
plus shipping charges. 

A series of clinical cases is depicted in this 
film. The photography is excellent and the choice 
of cases is good. The film would be better if the 
treatment and the prognosis of some of the cases 
were shown. The cases described are keratoma, 
emphysema, rickets, laceration of pharynx, leu- 
cemia, sinusitis, and severe laceration of lower 
lip. They are interestingly presented, and where 
the treatment is shown along with the recovery 
they are especially good. The autopsy of the 
leucemia case is well photographed and adds 
much to the picture. This film is probably most 
valuable for the instruction of veterinary students, 
for which it was designed, but will also be worth- 
while for showing at meetings of veterinarians. 

eee 


Gelfoam in Surgery—Sound, 16 mm., color; 
showing time twenty-eight minutes. Produced by 
Audio Productions Inc., New York, N. Y. Pro- 
curable for meetings of students in schools of 
veterinary medicine and veterinarians (not suit- 
able for lay audiences) from The Upjohn Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

This is an excellently prepared picture with 
exceptional photography. Although designed 
primarily for surgeons of human medicine, it will 
be of almost equal interest to veterinarians. There 
is a brief review of the blood-clotting mechanism, 
materials that have been used to aid clot forma- 
tion, and a description of the production of “gel- 
foam,” which is derived from gelatin but is ex- 
tremely porous and resilient. Experimental work 
with animals reveals its absorbability through the 
use of photomicrographs. The surgical indica- 
tions in human beings are shown and it is here 
that the photography excels. Students in their 
last two years in colleges of veterinary medicine, 
and all graduate veterinarians, will find this an 
excellent and interesting film. 

ee 

Energy Release from Food.—Sound, 16 mm., 
color; showing time twenty-nine minutes. Pro- 
duced by Audio Productions Inc. New York, 
N. Y. Procurable from The Upjohn Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

This film shows, by animated diagrams, the role 
of nicotinic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin in car- 
bohydrate metabolism. Attention is focused on 
the nutritive processes which furnish energy for 
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bodily functions. Diagrams and the animated 
drawings cleverly demonstrate the role of the B 
vitamins. A portion of the film is devoted to 
certain clinical conditions in human beings char- 
acterized by a deficiency of B vitamins. Parts of 
the picture will be readily understandable to 
veterinary students and veterinarians. Other 
portions will be rather difficult to comprehend. 
It will be of more interest to students while 
studying advanced chemistry than to practitioners. 
The photography and animated drawings are ex- 
cellent and present the subject matter clearly. 
eee 

Sheep Scab.—Silent, 16 mm., color, titled; 
showing time twelve minutes. Prepared and 
photographed by Dr. E. E. Leasure, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. Procurable from the AVMA Motion 
Picture Library, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Rental price: $2.50 plus shipping charges. 

This picture depicts the cause of sheep scab and 
symptoms in severely affected flocks. Pictures 
include the extreme loss of wool and evidence of 
the itching and irritation caused by the mite in- 
festation. Treatment by dipping is depicted and 
the progress of treated cases following dipping 
and shearing is shown. There is also some good 
photomicrography of the mite. All of the photog- 
raphy is good and the subject is interestingly 
presented. Of interest to graduates and students 
of veterinary medicine and suitable for showing 
to lay audiences. 

eee 

Bovine (Allergic) Dermatitis.—Silent, 16 mm., 
black and white, titled; showing time fifteen 
minutes. Prepared by the Veterinary Division 
of Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. Pro- 
curable from the AVMA Motion Picture Library, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill Rental 
price: $3.00 plus shipping charges. 

This film, made in 1935-1937, presents severe 
cases of dermatitis in cattle observed in those 
years in Kansas and other Middlewest areas. The 
exact cause is not known but the only conditions 
common to all cases were wheat pasture and sun- 
light. 

Even though this picture was made ten to 
fifteen years ago, it is still of interest to veteri- 
narians and veterinary students because the condi- 
tion undoubtedly still occurs or will occur again. 
There are good pictures of the cases and the le- 
sions. Some of the cases, in various stages of 
recovery, show the recuperative progress that oc- 
curred despite the severity of symptoms. 

ee 

Prevention of Rabies in Man and Animals.— 
Silent, 16 mm., black and white, well titled; 
running time fifteen minutes. Produced by, and 
procurable from, Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis 
6, Ind. 

If there were a newer film available depicting 
rabies in animals and man it would not be neces- 
sary to review this film. However, as far as is 
known, this is the only film that shows symptoms 
of rabies in the dog, cow, pig, and child. It also 
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refers to an outbreak in a community in Masya- 
chusetts, shows Negri bodies, describes treatment 
in human beings and animals, and portrays the 
production of vaccine. There is a trailer that was 
apparently added to the film, which is approved 
by the American College of Surgeons, that depicts 
the symptoms of rabies in a child. Fortunately, 
the symptoms shown are not as horrible as might 
be expected and therefore does not entirely limit 
this film for showing to professional audiences. 
The photography is not good, or the film is so 
old that it is dark, but until there is a newer film 
that presents all of the facts of rabies shown in 
this film, it is still valuable. 
eee 

Where Chick Life Begins.—Silent, 16 mm., 
color, titled; running time thirty minutes, Pro- 
duced at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., under 
the personal direction of Prof, Alexis L, Romanoff 
in codperation with the Purina Mills Research 
Division. Available from Public Relations Di- 
vision, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

The daily development of the chicken embryo 
was photographed through the shell, through a 
window in the shell, and outside of the shell. 
These excellent pictures of the embryonic develop- 
ment of the chick constitute most of this film. 
The identification of the embryonic structures is 
sketchy and would need some elaboration for 
most audiences but, with additional explanation, 
this film should be valuable for teaching purposes. 
Ic will be of some interest to veterinarians as a 
short review of embryology. It will merely be of 
interest to laymen, as there is little they will 
thoroughly understand. Of course, the excellent 
photography throughout, and scenes such as the 
chick breaking and emerging from the shell will 
be appreciated by all viewers. A short trailer 
attached to the portion of the film showing the 
embryonic development discusses the importance 
of good equipment, proper temperature and humid- 
ity, and adequate nutrition of the layers upon the 
hatchability of eggs. 

eee 

Partners.—Sound, 16 mm., color; showing time 
approximately thirty minutes. A Jam Handy pic- 
ture produced for Ralston Purina Co., and pro- 
curable from the Public Relations Division of 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

The historic friendship of people for their dogs 
is well presented in this film. Most of the pur- 
poses for which dogs are used and the reasons for 
the companionship between dogs and their mas- 
ters are depicted. There are excellent pictures of 
greyhound racing, bench shows, field trials, actual 
bird hunting, retrieving of waterfowl, fox bunt- 
ing, sheep herding, and a narrative about the 
drama of coon hunting. The importance of the 
veterinarian in the maintenance of dog health is 
mentioned. A tribute is paid to the trainers, 
handlers, and breeders of dogs. There is also a 
short discussion of the importance of good breed- 
ing, training, and adequate nutrition. It is a 
thoroughly enjoyable picture that is suitable for 
any audience. 
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THE NEWS 


Eighty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
Miami Beach—August 21-24, 1950 


AVYMA Convention City—A Million See It Every Year 


August 21-24, 1950, will mark the first AVMA 
annual held in Florida. And with 
headquarters at famed Miami Beach, it promises 
to be one of the most colorful and most enjoyable 


meeting ever 


conventions yet held 

> This city, comfortably air-conditioned through 
sut the vear by inland and ocean waters, entertains 
annually Though 
Florida cities, 
rooms in the 


than a mullion visitors 
Tanking only eighth in size among 
Bt has one-fourth of all the hotel 


tate. To be exact, Miami Beach has 25,000 rooms 


in 361 hotels, plus 15,000 units in 1,400 apartment 
buildings. The city itself was founded just thirty- 
five years ago, and the great majority of its build- 
ings are less than fifteen years old 

Weather bureau records attest to the city’s 
claim of having one of the finest, most equable 
year-around climates to be found anywhere. The 
winter temperature is 68.2 degrees. The 
average for is 81.2 degrees. Snow and 
ice are unknown. On the other hand, it is rare 
for the thermometer to rise to 90 degrees in sum- 


average 
summer 


Miam: Beach News Bureau 


Eight miles of ocean beach on which to play or relax and view the passing scene at Miami Beach, 
the 1950 AVYMA convention city, Aug 21-24. 
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mer, although cities many hundreds of miles to 
the north may be sweltering in heat around the 
100-degree mark 

Convention visitors will find plenty to see and 
do in their spare hours. Eight miles of ocean 
beaches form the city’s eastern shore, nearly 2 
miles of which is reserved in public parks for the 
use of all. Lifeguards are on duty throughout 
daylight hours to assist swimmers who get into 
trouble. Swank hotels and cabana colonies have 
their own beaches as well as swimming pools 

In the parks, visitors will find tennis courts, 
shuffleboard, and other recreational facilities for 
both young and old. During summer, the city 
maintains a day-long program for children, in- 
cluding handicrafts, story hours, and even classes 
in Spanish 

Two 18-hole golf courses, Bayshore and Nor- 
mandy Isle, are operated by the city and are open 
to the public Both have complete clubhouse 
facilities and are considered among the most at- 
tractive in the country Golf and tennis, like 


Final plans are now being shaped for an official 
AVMA Preconvention Tour that will take mem 
bers, their families, and guests on a sight-seeing 
trip through famous vacationlands. Other tour 
plans, to be announced in detail in the May 
TourNAL, are being made for a postconvention 
trip to Havana, where the AVMA party will be 
guests of the Cuban government and the national 
association of veterinarians 

Tour party members will board reserved Pull 
man cars in or near their home cities and, depend- 
ing upon where they live, will join the preconven- 
tion trip at either of two main converging points 
Washington, D. C., or Jacksonville, Fla. 


If You Go via Washington, Here Is 
What You Will See 


Washington is celebrating its Sesquicentennial 
this vear. You will arrive there on the morning 
of Thursday, August 17, and will visit these 
places : 

U.S. Capitol, Congressional Library 

Pan American Union, Smithsonian Institute 

Mount Vernon, Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

Arlington National Cemetery 

The trip to Mount Vernon will follow the new 
George Washington Memorial Highway along the 
Potomac, via Alexandria, Va., and there will be 
time to go through the Mount Vernon home and 
gardens before returning to Washington 

You will leave Washington by train at 7:05 p.m., 
Thursday, August 17, and will arrive in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.. at 8:45 the next morning ready to start 
the sight-seeing trip through Florida 


Preconvention and Postconvention Tours Arranged 
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swimming, sunbathing, boating, and other sports, 
may be enjoyed throughout the summer in Miami 
Beach. 

Few places in the world can compare with the 
Miami Beach area in the variety of gare fish that 
may be taken in any given day. Just offshore, in 
the waters of the Gulf Stream, are such prizes as 
sailfish, marlin, Allison tuna, kinefish, wahoo, 
dolphin, and bonito. In the bays and inlets, anglers 
catch tarpon, bonefish, and snook, wading if they 
want to forego the use of a boat Inland, the 
black bass is king of the fresh waters, as else- 
where in Florida 

Visitors to the AVMA convention will find a 
fleet of sports cruisers based at Miami Beach and 
catering to fishing parties. Each cruiser furnishes 
bait and tackle, carries up to six in a party, and 
muy be engaged for half a day to a week or longer 
Larger boats are available for drift fishing over 
the reefs, where grouper, jack, snapper, and other 


varieties abound 


The Itinerary from Jacksonville to Miami Beach 


\ir-conditioned Greyhound buses will be chart 
ered for the entire AVMA party between Jackson 
ville and Miami Beach, since it is not practical to 
visit the main places of interest when traveling 
by train. However, return transportation at the 
close of the convention—from Miami to your home 
city—will be entirely by train, unless you desire 
to make other arrangements. Official tour ar 
rangements do not include any sight-seeing stops 
on the return trip 

Following is the complete Florida itinerary : 

Friday, Aug. 18.—|lcave Jacksonville at 10:00 
a.m., arriving in St. Augustine before noon to 
visit the Fountain of Youth, the Old Slave 
Market, Oldest House in America, a_ historic 
lighthouse, and the famous Spanish Fort. 

Leave St. Augustine at noon and arrive at 
Marineland in time for luncheon at the Dolphin 
Restaurant on the Atlantic, followed by a visit 
to the Oceanarium where sharks, giant turtles, 
and multicolored tropical fish can be seen 
Watching a dolphin stand on its tail to be fed is 
another feature of the trip to Marineland. 

Leaving Marineland at 2:00, the group then 
goes to Daytona Beach for a trip through this 
famous resort, with the buses driving over the 
race course made famous by such speedsters as 
Malcolm Campbell. From here, the route turns 
inland through miles of citrus groves, and the 
AV MA party arrives at Ocala at 5:00 for dinner 
and an overnight stay at the Marion Hotel. 


Saturday, Aug. 19. Leave Ocala at 8:30 am, 
arriving at Silver Springs-——one of Florida's out- 
standing scenic attractions—at 8:45 am. High- 
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light of this stop will be a ride in glass-bot- 
tomed boats that allow a view of caverns, 
underwater rainbows, and strangely carved 
grottoes inhabited by many species of marine 
life. 

Leaving Silver Springs at 10:00 a.m., the 
tour will reach Tampa in time for luncheon at 
the Floridan Hotel. The rest of the afternoon 
will be spent on a sight-seeing trip of Tampa, 
Ybor City, and St. Petersburg, after which the 
group will return to Tampa for dinner at the 
Spanish Columbian restaurant and an overnight 
stay at the Floridan Hotel 

Sunday, Aug. 20. 
a.m. enroute through the 
covered as far as the eye 
lemon, lime, and grapefruit 
will be the beautiful Gardens, 
scene of many movies and newsreels. Later in 
the morning will be made at the Bok 
Tower and Bird Sanctuary, followed by lunch- 
eon at Lake Wales 

The afternoon trip 
Okeechobee through the farming and cattle 
raising country of southern Florida. Turning 
eastward to the coast, the route I ads through 
Palm Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood 
Beach, and Miami--and over the causeway to 
Miami Beach, arriving at 5 Then, get 


9:00 
section— 

orange 
groves—the first 


Leaving Tampa at 
Highland 
can see by 
stop Cypress 


stops 


moves around Lake 


sear h, 
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ready to enjoy four days of convention activity 
planned by the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments and the Committee on Program—and 
be sure that you've allowed yourself time after 
the close of the meeting to go on the AVMA 
official tour to Havana. (Cuban tour informa- 
tion will be published in the May JourNAt.) 


How the Preconvention Tour Will Be Organ- 
ized 


The section of the tour that takes the AVMA 
party to Washington, D. C., for a daytime sight- 
seeing trip before leaving for Florida, is planned 
primarily for those from the West and Middle- 
west who may not otherwise have an opportuni 
ty to visit the national capital during the 
Sesquicentennial this year. 

It is not expected that tour party members 
from California and the Southwest and from 
southern states will want to make the trip to 
Washington (although they are welcome, by 
all means); instead, plans call for them to travel 
directly from their home cities to Jacksonville, 
Fla., where tour party members from all parts 
of North America will converge the morning 
of Friday, August 18, for the start of a sight- 
seeing journey through Florida, terminating in 
Miami Beach. 

Members in New York 


and other eastern 


A dolphin stands on its 
tail to be fed at Ma- 
rineland, Fla., one of 
the stopping places on 
the AVMA preconven- 
tion Florida tour. Ma- 
rineland lies between 
St. Augustine and Day- 
tona Beach and is fa- 
mous for its oceanar- 
ium, where visitors may 
view sharks, giant tur- 
tles, and multicolored 
tropical fish as they 
live in the depths of 


the sea. 


Marine Studios 
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states may tour Washington if they desire; 
those not wishing to do so will leave New 
York City just in time to join the Washington 
tour group departing for Jacksonville. 


Management and Financial Side of the Tours 


The 1950 preconvention and postconvention 
tours are being planned with the same attention to 
travel comfort and diversified sight-seeing that 
made the 1948 San Francisco trip so memorably 
successful. Happiness Tours of Chicago, which 
supervised the 1948 plans, will again handle all 
arrangements, in codperation with the Association's 
central office 

In arranging for these tours, as well as for hotel 
reservations in Miami Beach, the AVMA is acting 
entirely in the interest of its members. It receives 
no “kick-back” from any travel agency or trans- 
portation company. Any economies that may 
accrue through large-scale bookings are passed 
along to members in the form of lowest possible 
rates 

Rates for the Florida and Havana trips will be 
announced as soon as figures are available 


Miami Beach Hotel Reservations 

Complete information about Miami Beach 
hotel accommodations will appear in the May 
JourNAL. The Committee on Local Arrangements 
is prepared to supply ample and excellent hotel 
accommodations for everyone attending the meet 
ing. However, members of the tour party may. 
if they request, have Happiness Tours of Chicago 
arrange hotel reservations for their stay in Miami 
Reach 


Miami Beach Program Progress 
The for 
AVMA 


annual 
chairman 


the 
the 


program committee 


Convention consists of 
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and secretary of each section. Representing the 
six sections this year are: 

General Practice, Drs. Ronald Jackson and J. L. 
Hopping; Public Health, Drs. L. E. Starr and 
J. E. Scatterday; Research, Drs. C. C. Morrill 
and C. A. Manthei; Small animals, Drs. C. E. Bild 
and M. M. Leonard: Poultry, Drs. C. H. Cunning- 
ham and C. W. Barber; Surgery and Obstetrics, 
Drs. E. A. Davis and J. F. Hokanson 

The executive secretary of the AVMA is ex 
officio chairman of the program committee, and 
Dr. 1. G. Hardenbergh has asked Dr. R. C. Klus 
sendorf to act for him in this capacity 

These officers have worked diligently and have 
contacted many outstanding leaders in allied pro 
addition to own members. As 
the speakers selected have chosen their 
this information will be published. The 
former years by 


fessions in our 
soon as 
subjects, 
program differs from those of 
having only one general session, the opening ses- 
sion. As the tentative, condensed program illus 
trates, this extra for 


sight-seeing, and meetings of related groups 


allows time recreation, 


Preconvention Sessions 
Thursday, August 17 
p.m.—Committee on 
Budget 
p.m Board of Gov- 
ernors 
Friday, August 18 
a.m.—Board of Gov 
ernors 
p.m.—Executive 
Board 
Saturday, 
am. and p.m 


Roard 


Sunday, August 20 
a.m.—House of Rep- 
resentatives, first ses- 
sion 
Auxiliary 
yard 
Registration Opens 
p.m.—House of Rep 
resentatives, final ses 
sion 


Executive 


Evening 


August 19 
Exec 


Open 


utive 


Condensed Tentative Program Schedule 


TUESDAY 
August 22 
3 Section Meetings : 


Monpay | 
August 21 
A.M. | Registration 
|Exhibits open General Practice; 
Public Health ; 
Research 


Opening Session 
| Addresses; 
| Awards; 
Nomination of 
Officers 
PM. Section Meetings: 
| General Practice; 
Public Health ; 
Re search 
Women's Auxiliary 
| House of Representa 
tives, 1:30-3:30 p.m 
Women's Tea, 4:00 p.m 


Open for dinners and meetings 
of related groups 


No scientific 
Open for scheduled entertainment 
Meetings of related groups 


THURSDAY 
August 24 


Section Meetings 


WEDNESDAY 
August 23 
3 Section Meetings 
Small Animals; 
Surgery and Obstet 
rics: 
Poultry 
Women's Breakfast 
9:30 am. followed bv 
Annual Meeting of 
Auxiliary 


Small Animals; 

Surgery and Obstet 
ris 

Poultry 


Installation of Officers 


program Adjournment 


|President’s Reception, 
9:00 p.m.—Dance, 
10:00 p.m. 


me 
is 
a 
| 
| 
it 
Night | 
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Educational Exhibits 

The program committee has also stimulated 
additional interest in educational exhibits, and 
the following are definitely scheduled 

The Food ot 
Levine, Ph.D 

Hyperkeratosis in Cattle, by C. S. Roberts, 
D.V.M. Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Anaplasmosis Control, by H. Farley, D.V.M. 
Oklahoma A. & M 
Poisonous Plants of the Southeastern States, 

Henry Ward, Ph.D., Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 

Parasite Control in Horses, by F. F 
D.V.M. University of Kentucky 

Cattle Nematodes, by R. L 
Louisiana State University 


Horse Strongyles, by N. D. 
University of Illinois. 


College 
by 
Hull, 
Mayhew, D.V.M. 
Creeping Eruption or Larva Migrans, by 
Alan Donaldson, Ph.D., Communicable Disease 
Center, Atlanta, Ga 

Rabies, by L. FE. Starr, A. L. Stafford, and 


|. E. Seatterday, Georgia State Board of Health 
and Florida State Board of Health 


Jour. A.V.M.A 


Curare in Veterinary Medicine, by L. M. 
Jones, D.V.M., Towa State College. 

Brucellosis, by J. H. Steele, D.V.M., U. S 
Public Health Service, Atlanta, Ga. 


Additional exhibits are being planned 


Credit Requirements in 
Veterinary Medicine 

The compilation of preprofessional requirements 
for admission to all of the schools of veterinary 
medicine in the United States was prepared by 
Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, secretary of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus; the deans of each school verified the 
requirements 

“This is the first time, to my knowledge, that a 
composite compilation has been made of our pre- 
professional requirements,” says Dr. Rebrassier, 
lead to some serious thinking as to 


more uniformity in 


“and it may 


these requirements.” 

Physical education and military science require- 
ments have not been computed in any of the col 
leges of veterinary medicine 


Preprofessional Requirements in Veterinary Medicine 
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May | Is Deadline for 
Humane Act Award Nominations 

The Humane Act Award Commuttee has set 
May | as the latest date it will accept nomina 
tions from vetermarians and the pubiic for the 
1950 award 

This award is made each year, at the open 
ing session of the AV MA convention, to a bey 
or girl not over 18 years old who has per- 
tormed an exceptionally kind deed for animals. 

Selection is made by the committee trom 
written nomunations submitted by the general 
public, humane and youth organizations, and 
vetermarians The winner receives a $100 U.s. 
savings bond and a tramed certificate. 

Dr. R. J. Garbutt, chairman of the committee, 
points out that the award has attracted increas 
ing attention every year since it was first given 
in 1944, and he urges veterinarians to take an 
active part in submitting entries 

The act of kindness may be a rescue, some 
sort of project for the benefit of animals, or a 
written work \mong winners in recent years 
were a boy who built a bumper device to pro- 
tect his blind dog, a girl who captured a rabid 
dog, and a boy who originated National Cat 
Week 

Nominations may be sent ecither to AVMA 
headquarters, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
lil, or to Dr. R. J. Garbutt, 367 E. 62nd St., 
New York 21, N. Y 


The AAHA Meeting 

The American Animal Hospital Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Denver on 
April 23-27 at the Shirley Savoy and Brown 
Palace hotels. 

Dr. Lloyd Moss, in charge of the program, 
has assembled a series of speakers and sub 
jects, so varied and valuable that they will 
attract everyone. Dr. B. S. Burkhardt, chair 
man of the committee on local arrangements, 
has provided adequate and excellent quarters 
for all of the meetings scheduled and for mem- 
bers attending the annual meeting. 

Dr. B. S. Burkhardt will preside at the 
Tuesday morning (April 25) session, when Gov 
ernor Lee Knous will welcome the AAHA, Dr. 
Charles Bower will respond, and Dr. J. Stuart 
Crawford will deliver his presidential address 
Presentation of the Moss essay award will be 
made by Dr. W. G. Magrane 

The Tuesday afternoon session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of hospital records and 
management. The remainder of the scientific 
program covers problems in surgery, laboratory 
aids to diagnosis, and will be climaxed by Dr 
Cc. P. Zepp, Sr.. AVMA president, speaking on 
“The AVMA and the AAHA.” 

The president's reception will be held on 
Wednesday evening at the Brown Palace, and 
installation of officers will take place on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 
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The women's program will include a tea on 
Monday afternoon, joining with the men in 
the evening for the social session, “welcome to 
Denver.” A luncheon on Tuesday, a motor 
trip to the Rockies on Wednesday, and the 
president's reception concludes their activities. 

Monday, April 24, is scheduled to be a busy 
day, comprising a golf tournament, executive 
board and committee meetings, membership 
business meeting, a stag dinner for members, 
and illustrated lecture by Dr. L. H. LaFond on 
“Your Hospital in Review,” and the day con 
cluding with the social session “welcome to 
Denver.” 

s/Wayne H. Kiser, Executive Secretary 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Alabama Chapter. Officers who served the 
Alabama Student Chapter during the first 
semester of the 1949-1950 school year were Tom 
Maddox, president-elect; David Stone, vice- 
president; Curtis R. Fincher, secretary; James 
Neal, treasurer; Spencer McMaster, senior rep 
resentative; Russell Laster, junior representa 
tive; Howard Acree, sophomore representative; 
Bob Mullins, freshman representative; and Dr. 
W. J. Gibbons, faculty advisor. 

Dr. B. T. Simms spoke on “The Veterinary 
Profession” at the Oct. 4, 1949, meeting, which _ 
recorded an attendance of 227. On Oct. 18," 
four seniors reported on their summer intern- 
ship. 

Dr. W. J. Gibbons reported on the Florida 
State Veterinary Medical Association meeting 
at the November 1 meeting and one senior re- 
ported on his summer internship. Dr. C. P 
Zepp, Sr., president of the AVMA, addressed 
the chapter at the November % meeting. The 
last two meetings in November were business 


meetings. 

Dr. W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky., gave an 
illustrated talk on general practice at the De 
cember 15 meeting, and Dr. Rhealing, Alabama 
State toxicologist discussed “Toxicology as 
Related to Veterinary Medicine.” A film on 
gaited horses was shown on Jan. 31, 1950, and 
Dr. Gibbons reported on the Kansas State 
meeting and showed a film on small animal 
surgery at the February 7 meeting 

Officers for the new semester are Curtis R 
Fincher, president-clect Ned Prickett, vice 
president; Charlie Ogletree 
William Dantzler, treasurer 

The total membership of the Chapter is 255 

s/Curtis R. Fincnuer, Secretary 

Kansas Chapter.—-Mectings of the Kansas 
State Student Chapter of the AVMA were held 
the first and third Tuesdays of each month 
during the first semester At each meeting. 
seniors told of experiences of their summer 
“internship.” 

Dean E. E. Leasure, on October 4, gave a 


secretary; and 
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brief history of the Borden Award and pre 
setited this year's award to senior Wm 
Dr. F. B. Jones, chief, Kansas Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Topeka, presented an illustrated 
talk on “Breeds of Horses.” On October 8, 
Dr. Guhl, of the Kansas State faculty, discussed, 
with ilustrations, “Peck Order of Hens.” 

At the November meetings, Mr. T. O'doyle 
discussed football, and Dr. Frank Jordan, 
Abilene, gave helptul hints on “General 
Practice.” 

Dr. Charles W. Bower, Topeka, discussed 
“Problems of a Small Animal Practice,” and 
Dr. M. L. Morris, New Brunswick, N. J., spoke 
on “Animal Nutrition” at the December 6 
meeting On December 8 the Women's 
Auxiliary to the Kansas State Student Chapter 
and their husbands were guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Frank at the country club. Dr 
Frank is a faculty member. 

Officers of the Chapter are Charles Hunter, 
president; Harvey Arand, vice-president; John 
Gamby, treasurer; and Ross Mosier, secretary 

s/M. LD). Surrer, Publicity Chairmen 


(ross 


Missouri Chapter.—The Veterinary Club of 
the University of Missouri held its regular meeting 
Feb. 13, 1950, in the auditorium of the veterinary 
hospital and clink 

Dr. W. P. Johnson, Slater, spoke about some 
of the common swine diseases in his general prac 
the differentiation of hog 
Dr. H. P. Callaway, 


tice, with emphasis on 
cholera and swine erysipelas 


Waverly, discussed his personal experience with 
the shipping fever complex of feeder cattle. An 
interesting question and answer period followed 


his presentation 
s/TuHomas D. O'Brien, Secretary 


Washington Chapter.—(fficers elected at the 
Jan. 16, 1950, meeting of the Washington State 
Student Chapter of the AVMA are Philip Mor 
Childs, secretary; 

John Schmidt, 
Pickrell, athletic 


gan, vice-president; Charles 


Strandberg, treasurer; 


and John 


Russell 
publicity 
chairman 
President 
who 


chairman, 


Dr. M. O. 
Mexico 


introduced 
his experiences in 


Wedam 


Barnes told of 


with foot-and-mouth disease. The motion px 
tures “Veterinary Service with Military Ani- 
mals” and “Training War Dogs” were shown 

s Reptske, Secretary 


Are You Moving? 


Notify the AVMA office of change of 
address before the !O0th of the month; 
otherwise your succeeding Journal will 
not be delivered. The Journal is not 
forwardable under the mailing regula- 
tions. 


THE NEws 
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Washington Chapter.—-At the Feb. 8, 1950, 
meeting of the Washington State Student 
Chapter of the AVMA, the films “Hypodermic 
Syringes and Needles, Their Care and Func 
tion” and “Metabolism of Carbohydrates With 
in the Cell” were shown. 

President Wedam appointed Clark Huitt, 
Chad Coleman, Ray Reed, and Dale Smith as a 
committee to work on the annual open house. 

s/CuHartes E. Cuitps, Secretary 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. C. L. Miller, Secretary._With the in- 
creased membership and the expanding activi 
ties of the Women’s Auxiliary, it was deemed 


advisable to separate the office of secretary 
treasurer, and the new constitution adopted 
July, 1949, by the general assembly of the 


Auxiliary, provides for a secretary and a treas 


Mrs. C. L. Miller 


urer. Even with the duties somewhat lightened 
from what they have been in former years, the 
work involved in being secretary of the Auxil- 


iary is considerable. The secretary is responsi 
ble for the business office of the Auxiliary, 
including all dues and membership records. 
She collects the dues, sending receipts, and 


forwards dues to the treasurer. She conducts 
the correspondence, and the number of letters 
written may depend upon what is required of 
her by the president [he secretary is re- 
sponsible for the minutes of the business meet- 
ing of the Auxiliary and for those of the Ex- 
ecutive Board meetings. She also prepares the 
written annual report of the Executive Board 
action for submission to the House of Repre 
sentatives and to the Auxiliary, as required in 
the auxiliary constitution. 

Mrs. C. L. Miller, 348 Forest Ave., River Forest, 


Ill, has given generously of her time and talent 
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during the past seven years, for she has served the 
\uxiliary as secretary-treasurer since 1942, and 
is now conscientiously carrying on with the 
duties of the secretary. Her membership in 
the Auxiliary of the AV MA dates back to 1934. 

The following is a report made by Mrs. Mil 
ler, Feb. 8, 1950, of membership in the Auxil 
iary by states. 


Mate Seate 


Alabama . 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Norch Carolina 
North Dakow ... 
Ohio 
Oklahoma .... 
Ore goo 
Penasylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakow . 
Tennessee . 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont ....... 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ... 
Canada wu 
Puerto Rico . 


‘Total 


Louisiana 

aine 
Maryland . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Montana 


s/( Mrs. V. H.) Florence Mitcer, President 
eee 


Illinois Auxiliary.An attendance of 166 
women was recorded during the eighth annual 
meeting of the Auxiliary to the Illinois Veter- 
inary Medical Association. The activities of 
the meeting were characterized throughout by 
friendliness and informality. 

For the first time, the women were invited 
to the Opening Session of the State Associa- 
tion, and the Auxiliary president, Mrs. C. H. 
Horstman, spoke briefly. Evidence of pride 
in this recognition of the Auxiliary was the 
nearly 100 per cent attendance of its members. 
Further recognition was accorded the Auxiliary 
when its president and vice-president were in- 
cluded in the Association’s broadcast on the 
WLS Dinner Bell program Thursday noon. 

The Hospitality Committe under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. E. E. Hollingshead, Peoria, 
provided a Canasta Clinic on Wednesday eve- 
ning, which was attended by more than 100 
women and men, and tours of interesting places. 

Mrs. R. M. Carter and Mrs. A. G. Misener, 
wives of the officers of the State Association, 
poured at a tea following the Opening Session. 
Mrs. A. H. Gaffin of Clinton, chairman of the 
fea Committee, welcomed the women to the 
meeting, and Mrs. L. A. Hill, Highland, re- 
sponded for the members. 

Special buses took 155 women to luncheon 
Thursday at the Peoria Country Club, made 
possible by the membership of Mrs. Paul Casey, 
Sr. Mrs. W. H. Timms, Macomb, and Mrs. C. 
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W. McLaughlin, Peoria, were in charge oi 
the luncheon and transportation. 

The annual business meeting was held in the 
Ballroom of the Country Club. Members 
voted to codéperate with the Junior Auxiliary 
at the University of Illinois to work out a pro) 
ect for the Junior Chapter of the AVMA. The 
program speaker was petite Dr. Sue Maxwell, 
associate professor of English at Bradley Uni- 
versity, who delighted the women with some 
of Emily Kimbrough’s experiences from “It 
Gives Me Great Pleasure.” 

A luncheon on Friday at the Vere Mar- 
quette Hotel closed the activities The 105 
women attending took part in the “Luncheon 
at the Pere” radio program 

Representatives of regional auxiliaries joined 
with retiring and incoming officers Friday 
morning to discuss policies and plans for the 
coming year. The officers for 1950 are Mrs. 
C. M. Rodgers, Blandinsville, president; Mrs 
P. J. Meginnis, Cicero, vice-president; Mrs. L. 
E. Johnson, Rushville, secretary; and Mrs, 
Victor Beat, New Berlin, treasurer. 

s/( Mrs. C. M.) EnmMar Ropcers, /’resident 

Kansas Auxiliary.—Mrs. RK. W. Hayes. 
Herington, was elected president of the 
Women's Auxiliary to the Kansas . \eterinary 
Medical Association at a brunch on Feb. 1 at 
the Jayhawk Hotel in Topeka. Other officers 
are Mrs. E. E. Leasure, Manhattan, vice 
president; Mrs. Ray SS. Pyles, Wichita, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. E. L. Boley, 
Wichita, historian. 

The auxiliary was entertained with a tea at 
the executive mansion, a brunch, and the annual 
banquet. 

s/Mrms. Ray S. Py ies, Secretary 
e*ee 

Michiana Auxiliary —At the Feb. 9, 1950, 
meeting of the Michiana auxiliary, Mrs. An 
thony E. Bott, Belleville, Ill, president of the 
International Auxiliary to the Veterinary Pro 
fession, gave an interesting talk about the part 
wives of veterinarians can and should play in 
their communities, as well as an account of her 
experiences while attending the International 
Congress in London last summer and her trip 
through other European countries. 

Officers of the Michiana Auxiliary are Mrs. 
James Carver, Michigan City, Ind., president; 
Mrs. J. J. Fishler, Elkhart, Ind., vice-president; 
Mrs. George Freier, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
secretary; and Mrs. Maurice J. Court, Marcel- 
lus, Mich., treasurer 

s/Mrs. R. W. Wortey, Publicity Chairman 
ee 

Milwaukee Auxiliary—Mrs. F. W. Milke, 
president, Women's Auxiliary of the Milwaukee 
Veterinary Medical Association, was in charge 
of local arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Auxiliary Jan. 12-13, 1950 
The program included a luncheon and style 
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show by Hixon’'s in the Empire Room of the 
Schroeder Hotel; a visit to radio station WMAW, 
a tour of the city and tea at Watts’ China end 
Glassware Shop, and the annual banquet. Mrs 
Carl A. Brandly, Madison, president of the state 

auxiliary, presided over the business session 
s/Mas. F. W. Mitke, President 

*e 

Nevada Auxiliary. The Women's Auxiliary 
to the Nevada State Veterinary Association was 
organized in Reno on Feb. 13-14, 1950. Officers 
of the new organization are Mrs. Joe B. Key, 
Reno, president; Mrs. Alfred Bernkrant, Las 
Vegas, vice-president; Mrs. W. R. Sheff, Reno, 
secretary; and Mrs. W. F. Fisher, Reno, treas 


urer 


R. Suerr, Secretary 


W 

New Jersey Auxiliary...The Auxiliary to the 
New Jersey State Veterinary Medical Associa 
Ftion met Feb. 2, at the hotel Hildebrecht, Tren 
ston. About 75 members and guests attended 
Sthe tea and fashion show. Wives of  veteri 
Snarians and girls in the office of the Bureau of 
Animal Inspection models At the 
Pbusiness meeting following the fashion 
pshow, it was decided to repeat the luncheon and 
meeting as the 
a big success. It was 
Laws to author- 
houquets 


acted as 
tea and 
Htheater party at the summer 
Tone held last vear 
also decided to change the By 
ize the president to send sympathy 
Mo families of deceased members 
(Mas. James Varera M. Savace, Secretary 
Virginia Auxiliary. After 
ng at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Jan. 30, 
950, members of the Women's Auxiliary to the 
Veterinary Medical Association en 
party, a tea and fashion show, 


was 


the business meet 


irginia 


: 


joyed a bingo 
nd the annual banquet 
e*ee 

Personal...Mrs. V. H. Miller, 
V. Va., president of the Women's 
he AVMA. plans to attend the joint 
1¢ North and South Carolina auxiliaries at 
fyrtle Beach, S. Car., on May 1-2, 1950 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X. 

First Listing 
\oLAM, H 
c/o Dr S| ( 

DV.M., Ontario Veterinary 
Voucher 1 C. Wainwright 
\LEXANDER, SAM \ 
35) E. Windsor St. Monroe. N. Car 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1916 
Voucher: J. H. Brown 
\snron, WILLARD H 
2035 First Ave., N., 


Charleston, 
Auxiliary to 
meeting ot 


itley, 109 17th Ave., W algary, 


1949 


College, 


Payette, Idaho 
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D.V.M., State College of Washington, 1942. 
Voucher: A. P. Schneider 
Betmar, Harry B 
Box 254, Dothan, Ala 
D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1915 
Voucher; S. MeAdory 
Berpan, Leonarp N 
The Rocks, Schoharie, N. Y. 
D.V.M., New York State 
1943. 
Voucher J | 
(,Losus, Roser 
758 Boswell Ave., Norwich, Conn 
D.V.S., New York State Veterinary 
1927 
Voucher: E. H 
GREEN, Joe W 
Veterinary Science Dept. 
West Lafayette, Ind 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M 
Voucher: C. Cannon 
Myers, Frep O 
526 S. 3rd St., Corvallis, Ore 
D.\ M ‘ Colorado A & M 
Voucher: R. H. Peterson 
Savitie, Joun M. 
Chauvin, Alta 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1949. 
Voucher: J. C. Wainwright 
Sepracek, GLEN FE 
506 Illinois St., Plainfield, 
D).V.M., lowa State College, 1944. 
Voucher: A. G. Misener 
THOMPSON, Roy A. 
218 Centennial Bidg., Springfield, IL 
M.D.C,, Chicago Veterinary College, 1910. 
Voucher: A. G. Misener. 
Van Auspaut, C. A. 
Edinburg, Il 
D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1912 
Voucher: A. G. Misener 
VANDERBILT, Wittiam H 
3207 Chapel Hill Rd., Durham, N. 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1941 
Voucher: J. H. Brown 
Vickers, Ceci P. 
P.O. Box 1207, Tallahassee, Fla 
ID.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1937. 
Voucher: V.L. Bruns 


Second Listing 


App.Leton, Wayne, Box 133, Ashland, Il. 

Burrraco G., Epvarpo, Lab. de Investigaciones 
Vet., Finca Nal, “La Aurora”, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 

Burson, W. M., 245 Oakland Ave., Athens. Ga 

Busu, Tuomas C., Ir, 618 12th Ave., F, Cordele, 
Ga 

Cuivpress, G. L., Roodhouse, II] 

2, tox 277 A, Wes- 


Veterinary College, 


Regan 


College, 
Patchen 
University, 


Purdue 


College, 1945 


College, 1924 


Car 


CRENSHAW, Watrter E., Rt 
laco, Texas 

CoURNOYER, Lucten, 5435 Bourbonniere St., Mon- 
treal 36, Que. 
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Davisson, Ler, State Veterinarian’s Office, Room 
720, State Office Bldg., Lansing 13, Mich 

Diner, Nepim, 3431 Walnut St.. 3rd Rear, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Dopp, Paut S., 1210 N. Franklin Danville, 1 

Evenson, Georce E., West Salem, Wis 

Fiever, Cuarces E., Box 41, Swainsboro, Ga. 

Fretcuer, P. C., Hotel Geneva, Geneva, Ill 

Anprew, 6031 Wentworth Ave, Chi 
cago, Ill 

CuHartes University of Georgia School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Athens, Ga 

Hupson, Percy W., 2614 Napier Ave., Macon, Ga 

Jacosson, Harvey W., Denmark, Wis 

Kasstrer, A. L., 1569 Carling Ave., Ottawa, Ont 

Locke, Aceerr H., Box 12, Magnolia, Del 

McDermip, Josern FE., 802 Worden Ave, 
Ladysmith, Wis 

Newtson, Myron A., Alden, Minn 

Octivie, Roserr AH W 
Horeb, Wis 

Ross, s , Me Rae, Ga 

RoukeMaA, C., 511 
Atlanta 3, Ga 

Sprers, P. M., Sandersville, Ga 

Tornes, W. A., 4839 FE. New York St. 
anapolis, Ind. 

Wreicur, Donaty W., Westfield, Wis 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Main St. Mount 


New Federal Bldg., 


Indi 


Alabama 


State Association.—On Feb. 17-18, 1950, the 
Alabama State Veterinary Medical Association 
met in Dothan at the Houston Hotel for their 
annual meeting After President Ray A. Ash- 
wander’s address, the following program was 
presented 

Mr. 
tion.” 

The following veterinarians participated in a 
forum Drs. L. E. Beckham, 

N. Konde, Auburn, mod 
Vickers, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Mobile; P. W Tedder, Bir- 
mingham; L. E. Irby, Mobile; C. L. Holloway. 
Mobile; A. D. Sherrill, Tuscumbia; G. C. 
Kendall, Montgomery; R. O. Moore, Tusca- 
loosa: and Vernon Wells, Selma 

Dr. H. F. Findley, Atmore, was moderator 
of a swine forum. Other members were Drs 
1. B. Taylor, Elba; J. W. Williams, Luverne; 
’ T. Chapman, Troy; J. M. Luke, Eufaula: 

\. Till, Luverne; W. H. Harrell, Enter- 
prise; and R. A Andalusia 

The following participated in a bovine forum: 
Drs. M. L. Crawford, Marion; H. L. Farr, 
Tuscaloosa: J. H. Carter, Cullman; V. D. 
McCreary, Brewton: W. H. Hines, Monroe- 
ville: J. FE Aliceville; FE. Deal, 
Fayette; Ray Guntersville; G.. ¢ 


“Soil Conserva- 


Medlock, Auburn 


small animal 
Tuscaloosa, and W 
erators; 
Cc. E. Kennedy, 


Johnson, 


Jordan 
Dunlap, 
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Cloyd, Florence; and Joe Sledge, Greensboro 
Dr. F. A. Clark, Auburn, discussed “Present 
Scope of Veterinary Public Health,” and Dr 
R. S. Sugg, Auburn, spoke on “The American 

Veterinary Medical Association.” 
S. McApory, Secretary 


California 
New Livestock and Poultry Pathology Lab- 


oratory.—On Jan. 6, 1950, the California De- 
partment of Agriculture opened its new $200,000 


Fig. 1—The Livestock and Poultry Pathology Labore- 
tory at Sen Gabriel. 


Livestock and Poultry Pathology Laboratory 
in San Gabriel The laboratory building, de 
signed specifically for diagnosing diseases of live- 
stock and poultry, is considered one of the best 
of its kind in the United States. 

Representing the California Department of 
Agriculture at the opening were Drs, C. U. 
Duckworth, assistant director; and A. K. Carr, 
chief of the Division of Animal Industry. Mem 
bers of the Agricultural Department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, officials of the 
Poultrymen’s Association, State 
College of Agriculture, county agricultural com 


Cooperative 


wt 


Fig. 2—Some of the veterinarians who attended the 
opening of the laboratory. Left to right—Drs. W. W. 
Worcester, Turlock; A. G. Boyd, Sacramento; R. T. 
Annereaux, Sacramento; P. D. Delay, Sacramento; 
and E. E. Jones, Sen Gabriel. 
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missioners, Agricultural Extension Service, 
county and city governments, livestock and 
poultry industries, and public health officials 
were also represented at the opening of the lab- 
oratory. 

The floor plan of the new building comprises 
11,000 sq. ft. and includes business offices, office 
for the pathologist in charge, poultry and live 
stock autopsy rooms, media and _ sterilizing 


room, bacteriologic laboratory, serology room, 
conference room and library, office for field 


veterinarians, and various 
Dr. A. K. Carr, emphasized that the labora 
tory function is confined to the diagnosis of 
livestock and poultry diseases and is not in- 

tended for any private veterinary work. 
s/E. E. Jones, Veterinary Pathologist 


Connecticut 

State Association-—The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at the Hotel Bond in Hartford on Feb. 
1, 1950 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Drs. Raymond F. Larson, Newing- 
ton, president; Howard C. Raven, Bridgeport, 
first vice-president; William T. Leggett, West- 
port, second vice-president; and Dr. E. H. 
Patchen, Milford, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the Board of Censors were Drs 
C. P. Hines, Salisbury, chairman; John P. Mc- 
Intosh, Kensington; George H. Ludins, Hart- 
ford: Chester E. Guthrie, Wilton; and Harmon 
C. Leonard, Cheshire. Dr. N. W. Pieper, Mid- 


dietown, was elected resident secetary for the 


service rooms 


state 
The Executive Board consists of Drs. H. C. 
Raven, Bridgeport, chairman; R. E. Larson, 
Newington; R. T. Gilyard, Waterbury; J. A 
Edgett, West Hartford; R. B. Church, Winsted; 
i and E. H. Patchen, Milford, executive secretary. 
The following were elected to membership in 
the association: Drs. Stewart E. Elting, Donald 
W. Gill, Ruth B. Strong, John H. Nickerson, 
Arthur Lipman, Edward F. Wallace, Paul Han- 
dier, Frank Ferrigno, and George W. Tyrrell 
s/E. H. Parcnen, Secretary 


Idaho 

New Association Organized—On Feb. 2. 
1950, 22 veterinarians met at the Rogers Hotel 
in to organize the Eastern Idaho Veter- 
inary Medical Association. Drs. T. R. Myers, 
veterinarian in charge, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and Arthur P. Schneider, director, 
Idaho Bureau Animal Industry, discussed 
state policies and federal-state cooperative pro- 

A gen 
to eastern 


ot 


grams on tuberculosis and brucellosis 


eral discussion of problems peculiar 
Idaho, with hemoglo- 
binuria, completed the literary program. 

Dr. J. S. Allen, Jr., Rigby, was elected presi 
dent, and Dr. H. W. Sorensen, Blackfoot, secre 


tary of the new association 


emphasis on bacillary 
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All but two of the veterinarians in the eastern 
Idaho area attended—a splendid response to the 
organization of a new association. 

s/A. P. Scunemer, Director, Idaho BA! 


Ilinois 

State Association.—The Hotel Pere Mar- 
quette, Peoria, was headquarters for the sixty- 
eighth annual convention of the Illinois State 
Veterinary Medical Association on Feb. 1-3, 
1950. President R. M. Carter introduced guest 
speakers and presided over the scientific pro- 
gram which follows. 

Dr. H. E. Kingman, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyenne: “The Relation of Endocrine 
Products to Reproduction” and “Beef Cattle 
Practice.” Drs. Harry Caldwell, Paul Gambrel, 
and William Gay further discussed the paper on 
endocrine products 

Dr. J. H. Steele, chief, Veterinary Public 
Health Division, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Atlanta, Ga.: “The Role of the Veterinarian in 
Public Health.” 

Dr. N. R. Brewer, Department of Physiology, 
University of Chicago: “Hemorrhagic Dis- 
orders.” 

Dr. Jesse Sampson, University of Illinois 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Urbana: “The 
International Veterinary Congress” (with illus- 
trations). 

Dr. A. M. Orum, Carthage: 
titioner Afford to Participate 
Control Work?” 

Dr. J. R. Brown, Ottawa: 
Tuberculosis Control at the County Level.” 

Dr. Roy A. Thompson (M.D.C.), superin- 
tendent of livestock industry, Springfield: “Tlli 
nois Regulatory Measures.” 

Dr. D. R. Stephenson, Rockford: “Use 
the Mobile Telephone in Veterinary Practice 

Dr. H. C. Smith, Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
Sioux City, Towa: “Swine Erysipelas.” 

iv. - Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago: “Fluid Therapy in Small Ani 
mals.” 

Dr. Glen L. Dunlap, Ashe 

Kansas City, Mo “Treatment 
Exposed Animals.” 
Dr. C. C. Pfeiffer (M.D.), head, Department 
Pharmacology, University of Illinois College 
Medicine, Chicago “The Testing and Use 
of Anti-Epileptic Drugs” and “Antihistamine 
Drugs” (both with illustrations). 

Dr. Deets Pickett, Kansas City, Mo.: 
in Canine Surgery.” 

Dr. Walter Stevenson (M.D.), Quincy, presi 
dent. The Illinois Medical Society: “Socialized 
Medicine.” 


Dr. E. P 


“Can the Prac- 
in Brucellosis 


“Brucellosis and 


of 


” 


Sw eebe 


Lockhart, Inc.. 
of Rabies 


of 


of 


“Curare 


Reineke, Department of Physiology, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing: “The 
of Thyroid and Antithyroid Compounds in 
Commercial Livestock.” 


Dr. Andrew L. MacNabb 


Use 


principal, Ontario 
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Veterinary College, Guelph, Ontario: ‘The 
Veterinarian’s Responsibility to His Commu 
nity.” Dr. MacNabb’s paper was read by Dr 
Frank C. Schofield. 

Mr. Wm. Shaw, public relations counselor, 
Chicago: “Veterinary Public Relations.” 

Dr. Frank C. Tucker, Claypool, Ind.: “Poul- 
try Practice.” 

Dr. Isaac E. Hayes, Waterloo, lowa: “Equine 
Practice.” 

Dr. E. F. Saunders, chief, biological produc- 
tion, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas 
City, Mo.: “The Current Status of Hog Chol- 
era Vaccines.” 

Dr. Frank C. Schofield, head, Department of 
Pathology, Ontario Veterinary College: “Re- 
port on Research in Rhinitis in Swine and 
Hemoglobinuria in Cattle” and “Hard Pad 
Disease.” 

Dr. Fred W. 
“Canine Obstetrics.” 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser was moderator of a 
panel discussion on “Canine Problems.” Other 
panel members were Drs Deets Pickett, 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. A. Henley, Jacksonville; 
C. H. Horstman, Collinsville; F. W. Milke, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; C. B. Krone, La Grange; 
and R. E. Ruggles, Moline. 

Dr. Austin Smith (M.D.), editor, The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago: “The Effect of Medical Advances on the 
World Today.” 

Dr. W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky., president- 
elect, AVMA: “Veterinary Practice” (with illus- 
trauons). 

New officers of the Association are Drs. C 
L. Miller, Oak Park, president; C. R. Collins, 
Dixon, president-elect; and A. G. Misener, Chi- 
cago, reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Accommodations, entertainment, educational 
exhibits, and the annual banquet, as well as the 
outstanding scientific program, combined to 
make this convention one of the best in the 
history of the Association 

s/A. Misener, Secretary 

Chicago Association.._Dr. W. W. Armistead, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, spoke on “Animal 
Surgery” at the February 14 meeting of the 
Chicago Veterinary Medical Association in the 
Palmer House. Dr. Armistead is taking special 
work in surgery at The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, and recently presented a paper on 
sutures and suture materials at the Indiana 
State Veterinary Medical Association. 

s/Ronert C. GLover, Secretary 
e*ees 

Corrigendum (Chicago Officers).—Dr. P. J. 
Meginnis, Cicero, is the new president-elect of the 
Chicago Veterinary Medical Association; not Dr. 
C. L. McGinnis, Peoria, as reported in the March 
JOURNAL, 


Milke, Milwaukee, Wis: 


eee 
Dr. Pratt Appointed to Veterinary College 
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Staff.—Dr. Donald W. Pratt (1SC '45) has been 
appointed to the staff of the University of II- 
linois College of Veterinary Medicine. He will 
be an instructor in the department of veterinary 
Pathology and Hygiene. For the past four 
years, Dr. Pratt has been in general practice m 
Joliet, IIL, and Indianapolis, Ind. He was pre- 
viously employed as veterinary field inspector, 
Illinois Department of Agriculture, and as 
transportation veterinarian for UNRRA, trans- 
porting horses to Europe. Dr. Pratt is a member 
of V’hi Zeta and of the AV MA. 
e*ee 
Veterinary Public Health Challenge. he 
Iilingis Health Messenger for Jan. 15, 1950, de 
votes the entire front page, as well as an additional 
page, to the story of the role of veterinary 
medicine in public health and also discusses the 
state health department's program. It includes 
a report of the joint meeting of veterinarians 
and health officers Nov. 16-17, 1949, pointing 
out how the veterinarian is fitted by training 
and education to participate in control and 
prevention of animal diseases transmissible to 
man and for the development and maintenance of 
practices contributory to health, 
ee 
Dr. Pickard Joins Livestock Loss Prevention 
Board.—Because of the increased activities of 
the National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, 
Dr. J. R. Pickard (KSC '45) has been chosen 
as assistant general manager in charge of the 
work dealing with the reduction of livestock 
marketing losses in transit and from bruising. 
Dr. Pickard was graduated from the Univer 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture in 1940 and 
was employed during the next three years in 
livestock extension work in Macoupin and La 
Salle counties in Illinois. After receiving his 
ID.V.M. degree, he practiced at East St. Louis, 
where he had his own animal hospital. 
s /H. R. Smirn, General Manager, 
National Livestock Loss P’revention Board 
ee 
Dr. Fishbein Joins Editorial Staff of Blakiston 
Company.—-The Blakiston Company, medical 
and scientific publishing affiliate of Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., announces that Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, formerly editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, became consultant 
medical editor for both the Blakiston Company and 
Doubleday & Company, Inc, on Dee. 1, 1949 


Indiana 


Ninth District Association. At a meeting in 
Scottsburg on Feb. 3, 1950, the Ninth District 
Veterinary Medical Association elected Drs 
H. F. Lopp of Salem, president; E. W. Spieth, 
Jeffersonville, vice-president; and L. A. Clark, 
Bedford, secretary-treasurer 

Dr. Roy Elrod, state veterinarian, 
“Regulatory Programs and Procedures 

s/Joun L. Kixmitier, Resident Secretary 
e* ee 


Tenth District Association... The Tenth Dis- 


discussed 
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trict Veterinary Medical Association met on 
Feb. 16, 1950, at Buckley's in Cumberland. Dr. 
\. G. Madden, Madeira, Ohio, told of his ex 
periences with “Foreign Bodies and Impaction,” 
using motion to demonstrate the han 
dling of many cases, especially in rumenotomy 
A lively discussion followed the picture. Presi 
dent Oldham appointed Drs. M. E. Clark and 
W. C. Jackson as a program committee for the 
next meeting 
Twenty-five veterinarians 
were present at the meeting 
The women were entertained 
Showalter of Cumberland 
s/loun L. Resident Secretar) 
e*ee 


pictures 


and their wives 


Mrs. R. A 


by 


Southwestern Association...()fficers of the 
Southwestern Indiana Veterinary Medical As 
sociation are Drs. Olen Pumphrey, Ft. Brauk, 
president; M. S. Sheehey, Washington, vice 
president; and J. H. Lowe, Mount Vernon, 
secretary Drs. Boyd Tucker, Joe Lowe, 
and B. F. Mauck, Jr., served the program 
committee for the March meeting. 

s/loun L. Krxmitier, Resident Secretary 
ee 


Small Animal Clinic...A smal! animal clini 
sponsored by the Northeastern Indiana and 
' Wabash Valley veterinary medical associations, 
was held in the Honeywell Memorial Building 
in Wabash Feb. 15, 1950 The program 
follows 

Dr. Eber Allen, 
tion of Parasites.” 

Dr Edgar Wright, 
“Sutureless Spaying of the Bitch.” 

Drs. Eber and Bertram Allen, Fort Wayne 
“Application of the Kirschner Splint.” 

Dr. V. K. McMahan, Fort Wayne 
medullary Pinning.” 

Dr. F. M. Williamson, Bluffton 
Restraint, and Euthanasia.” 

Dr. Forrest MeClead, Fort Wayne 


on 


on 


Fort Wayne “Demonstra 


Manchester : 


North 


“Intra 
“Anesthesia 
se of 
the Gastroscope 
Dr. Clark Waterfall, Columbia City 
Practice Problems.’ 
} Dr. B. F. Klotz, Peru: “Skin Problems.’ 
The 36 veterinarians in attendance and their 
wives and entertainment 


“General 


enjoyed banquet 
after the clinic 
s/loun L. Restdent Secretary 


Board of Directors Meet..-lhe Board of 
Directors of the Indiana Veterinary Medical 
Association met Feb. 19, 1950. at the Severin 
Hotel in Indianapolis to discuss public relations 
Present at the meeting were Drs. Wade 
Garverick, Zionsville; E. W. Speath, Jefferson- 
ville; Paul Wallace, Cynthiana; M. Coble, 
Columbia City; Roe King, Sheridan; C. E 
Haflich, Markle; L. M. Andres, Remington; 
L. O. Fish, W. Wiesner, Goshen; 
H. Db M. FE. Clark, Boston; 


Spencer; 


Carter, Fairmount 


News Jour. A.V.M.A, 


and C. Harvey Smith, Crown Point, president; 
G. R. Oldham, Kokomo, vice-president; and 
C. Don Van Houweling, Chicago, representing 
\VMA, 
s/Joun L. Kixmitier, Resident Secretary 
eee 


Michiana Association. At the Feb. 9, 1950, 
meeting of the Michiana Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation in South Bend, the following officers 
elected: Drs. James Carver, Michigan 
Ind., president; Stanton Williamson, South 
Bend, vice-president; R. W. Worley, South 
Bend, secretary-treasurer; and Roy Wescott, 
Constantine, Mich., president-elect 

rhe program included a talk by Dr. Luckey 
(Ph. D.) of Notre Dame University who dis- 
Advances in Nutrition.” 

s/R. W. Wortey, Secretary 


the 


were 
City, 


cussed “Recent 


Personal.—-Dr. C. R. Donham, head, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, who was confined to the hospital 
as the result of a heart attack early in January, 
is now recuperating his home. Drs. G. M. 
Funkhouser, Lafayette, Albright, 
Coliax, were also confined to the hospital. 


at 
and 


lowa 


East Central Society...Forty-six veterinar- 
ians from 14 counties attended the dinner meet- 
ing of the East Central lowa Veterinary Med- 
ical Society at the Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, on Feb. 9, 1950. The program follows. 

Dr. Carl Spencer, Mobridge, S. Dak 
“Enforcement of Livestock Disease-Prevention 
Laws.” 

Mr. John 


Waterloo: “Insurance for 


Koker, 


Veterinarians.’ 


Dr. John B. Herrick, extension specialist, 
Ames emporary Bovine Fertility.” Dr. L. 
Proctor, Oelwein, led the discussion. Other 
participants and the phases they discussed are 
Drs. A. R. Menary, Cedar Rapids, “Embryonic 
Death”; F. J. Crow, lowa City, “Hemorrhage 
Following Insemination, Natural and Artifi 
cial”; James W. Pirie, Cedar Rapids, “Trich 
omonad Infection”: R. FE. Savage, Monticello, 
“Protozoan Infections”; M. C. Larson, Key- 
stone, “The Effect of Long Journeys on Bulls”; 
John W. Carey, West Liberty, “Benefits from 
Cutting the Bull Ration”; H. E. Hanna, Spring- 
ville, “Interrupting the Heat Cycle with Lugol's 
Solution, Stilbestrol, and Expressing Corpus 
Luteum.” 

Dr. Birk C. Lowther, Hopkinton, showed a 
sound film on rabies. In the ensuing discussion, 
Dr. Warren F. Bowstead, Lowden, told of a 
cow infected by a rabid skunk with early mouse 
negative, later positive. Drs. H. N. 
Strader, Marion; Wm. S. O’Brien, Ryan; and 
S. G. Paul, Clarence, also gave case reports on 


tests 


rabies 


Dr. David H. Ungs, Dyersville, spoke on 
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“Business Methods for the Veterinary Practi 
tioner.” 
s/Waywe H. Tuompson, Secretary 


Kansas 
State Officers.—Officers elected at the forty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Kansas Veterinary 
Medical Association on Jan. 30-Feb. 1, 1950, 
are Drs. F. L. Hart, Hiawatha, president; 
E. J. Frick, Manhattan, vice-president; and 
O. W. Morris, Parsons, reélected secretary- 
treasurer. Dr. T. J. Leasure, Lawrence, was 
named to the Board of Directors to replace 
Dr. I. W. Conger 
Governor and Mrs. Frank Carlson and Dr 
W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky., president-elect 
of the AVMA, were guests of honor at the 
annual banquet, attended by 400 veterinarians 
and their wives. 
s/CHARLES 


Louisiana 
State Officers.—Officers clected at the nine- 
teenth annual conference for the Louisiana Vet- 
erinary Medical Association are Drs. C. M. 
Heflin, Baton Rouge, president; W. S. Horns- 
by, Lafayette, vice-president; and R. B. Lank, 
Baton Rouge, secretary-treasurer 
s/R. B. Lank, Secretary 


Bower, Resident Secretary. 


Massachusetts 


State Association... The annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association was held 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Jan. 25, 1950 
Following a social hour, dinner was served, and 
Vice-President John Murphy introduced several 
guests and then opened the business session. 

The following officers were clected: Drs 
John J. Murphy, IJr., president: W. E. Merrill, 
Lowell, first vice-president; William Johansen 
Somerville, vice-president; and C. L 
Blakely, Lexington, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Raymond Fagan, U. S. Public Health 
Service and research fellow at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, discussed “The Im- 
mynological Status of Rabies in the Light of 
Present Experiments.” <A lively discussion 
followed his presentation 

s/C. LAwrence BLAKeLy, Secretory. 


second 


Missouri 

Kansas City Association —Talks by home 
talent were the feature of the February 21 session 
held at Hotel Continental. “Economics of Small 
Animal Practice” by Fred B. Ogilvie, “Office 
and Dispensary Management in Large Animal 
Practice” by Frank H. Suits, and “The Slow 
Paying Clients” by J. L. Jones, and W. H. Mow- 
der leading the discussion on these secular prob- 
Currs, Secretary 


s/K. M 


Visits Australia—Dr. Hadleigh 


THe News 


Marsh, Agricultural Experiment Station, Boze- 
man, visited Australia for several months at 
the end of 1948 and the beginning of 1949, 
stopping off at Auckland and the Fiji Islands 
on the return journey. He brings back the 
following news about the veterinary profession 
in the antipodes. Elsewhere in the JourRNAL are 
published clinical and nutritional items concerning 
the livestock in Australia 

The number of private practitioners of veteri- 
nary medicine in Australia is relatively small and 
the state work is correspondingly well developed, 
largely at the state level rather than federal. In 
Australia, the universities do not give degrees in 
animal husbandry and the veterinary course is the 
only degree course which includes training in 
animal husbandry 

The federal government does not have an or 
ganization corresponding to the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, but disease control is carried on 
by the Division of Veterinary Hygiene of the 
Department of Health of the Commonwealth of 
Research work is done by the Council 
Industrial Research, in the 
Health and Production and 
and General Nutri- 
hacteriology, and parasitology 
Animal Health and Produc- 

Animal Health Laboratory 
McMaster Animal Health 


Australia 
for Scientific and 
Division of Animal 
the Division of Biochemistry 
tion Pathology, 
are in the Division of 
tion which operaies the 
at Melbourne, the 


Laboratory at Svdnevy, and other laboratories and 


The Division of Biochemistry and 
General Nutrition has done most of the work on 
cobalt and copper deficiency and the basic work 
on digestion and nutrition in sheep 

In New South Wales, the state veterinary 
service has developed more extensively than in the 
other states. The disease-control phase of the 
work of the Division of Animal Industry involves 
the investigation of disease outbreaks, inspection 
of stock coming in from other states, instituting 
preventive and therapeutic measures when neces- 
sary, testing cattle for tuberculosis and brucellosis, 
meat inspection, and so forth. There is no regula 
control of brucellosis but vaccination for 
using strain 19 is advised and en- 
couraged. There is no general program for the 
eradication of tuberculosis, but several tuber 
culosis-free areas have been established and cows 
supplying raw milk to the principal cities must 
he free from tuberculosis 


Nevada 


State Association.- 


field stations 


tory 
brucellosis 


-The annual meeting of 
the Nevada State Veterinary Association was 
held at Reno on Feb. 15-14, 1950. The follow 
ing scientific program was presented. 

Dr L. R. Vawter, Rero: “Report on Detroit 
Meeting of the AVMA.’ 

Dr. E. E. Maas. Reno: “Report on 1950 Meet 
ing of the Intermountain Veterinary Medical 
Association.” 

Dr. Harry E 
partment of Agriculture 
lem.” 


State De 
Prob 


Gallaway, Nevada 
“The Halogen 
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Dr. W. B. Earl, Reno: “The Development of 


Animal Disease Control in Nevada.” 

Dr. Joe F. Knappenberger, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Digestive Disturbances of Cattle.” 

Drs. J. R. Brown, Ely; Joseph B. Key, Reno; 
and Paul S. Silva, Reno: “Intramedullary Pin 
ning 

Mr 


Demonstration.” 
Wallace White, 
Health “The Milk and Meat Sanitation 
gram of the State Health Department.” 

Dr. Vince Jessup, Glendale, Calif.; “Traumatic 
(,astritis” and “Calf Rearing.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing vear are Drs 
Warren B. Earl, Reno, president; W. R. Sheff, 
Reno, Edward Records, Reno, 


secretary 


Board of 
Pro 


Nevada State 


vice president 
treasurer 
s/Epwarp Recorps, Secretary 


New Jersey 
State Officers..- lhe 


elected at the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Veterinary Medical 
rrenton on Feb. 2-3, 
Summit, president; 
donfield, first vice-president; 


following officers were 
Association of New Jersey 
1950 Drs. J. B 
Elwood G Fooder, 
Amos W. Stults, 
Hopewell, second vice-president; J]. R. Porteus 
Trenton, secretary; and Arthur F. North, Som 
erville, 


in Engle 


Had 


treasurer 


s/J. R. Porreus, Secretary 


New York 


Dr. Zepp Chosen Veterinarian of the Year. 
In the poll by the Dog Re 
search Center to determine the oustanding per 
American dog 
selected 


nation-wide Caines 
sonalities in various branches of 
1949, Dr. C. P. Zepp 
veterinarian of the year for his zealous interest 
behalf animal welfare in 
profession, to which he gave 
service as president of the American 

Medical Mr. Henry 


Bridgeport, voted dog 


dom in Sr.. was 


and activities on ot 


and outside his 
unselfish 
Veterinary Association 


Davis Conn., was 


Fig. !-—Dr. C. P. Zepp, (right) receives his 
“Fido” award from Mr. Harry Miller, director of the 
Gaines Dog Research Center. 


NEws Jour. A.V.M.A. 


writer of the year because of his successful com- 
pletion of “The Modern Dog Encyclopaedia,” 
and for his keen interest in, and fine magazine 
writing on, bench show and field dogs. 
eee 

New York City Association—The regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of 
New York City, Inc., was held in the Salle 
Moderne of the Hotel Statler, Feb. 1, 1950 
Dr. J. Raymond Currey discussed “Cosmetic 
Surgery” and illustrated his talk with colored 
motion pictures 

Dr. Gilbert J. 
new member. 


Feldman was announced as a 


s/C. R. Scuroeper, Secretary 


Ontario 
Veterinary Public Health Course.—The 


School of Hygiene and Veterinary College of 
the University of Toronto conduct a postgrad 
uate leading to the Diploma of Veteri 
nary Public Health (D.V.P.H.). The branches 
taught are public health chemistry, public 
health education, public health administration, 
vital welfare, bacteriology and 
immunology, infections, hygiene, nutri- 
tion, parasitology, and epidemiology. The 
course runs eight months: the tuition is $175 
and the diploma fee $20 


course 


statistics, social 


virus 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone Association...Dr. Mark L. Morris, 
New Brunswick, N. I, discussed “Small Animal 
Nutrition and Hospital Feeding” at the meeting 
of the Keystone Veterinary Medical Association 
Feb. 22, 1950, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Veterinary Medicine 
s/Raymonp C. Snyper, Secretary 


on 


Virginia 


State Association...The winter meeting of 
the Virginia State Veterinary Medical Associa 
tion was held in the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond. 
on Jan. 30-Feb. 1, 1950 President F. W 
Witter, Richmond, presided over the meeting 
The scientific program follows 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr.. New York City, president 
of the AVMA: “Veterinary Medicine” and “Far 
Diseases and Surgery of the Far” (with illus 
trations) 

Dr. EF. P Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacks 
burg: “Glycol Vapors.’ 

Dr. H. K 
General Practice.” 

Dr. F. E. Mullen, Regional Diagnostic Labo 
ratory, Harrisonburg: “Laboratory Technique.” 

Dr. Francis H. Fox, assistant professor of 
veterinary medicine, New York State Veteri 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca 
rent Problems in Dairy Cattle Practice.” 

Dr. Wilson B. Bell, professor of veterinary 
medicine, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg: “Aureomycin in the Control of Mastitis.’ 

Dr. Jerry Sotola (Ph.D.), assistant director 


Johnson, animal pathologist 


“Safeguards in 


Cooper, Roanoke 


nary “Cur- 
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1950 


Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago: “Applica- 
tion of Nutritional Research and Its Value to 
Volume Production of Livestock.” 

Dr. Jacques Jenny, associate in surgery, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: “Intramedullary 
Nailing in Femur Fractures of the Dog” (with 
illustrations). 

Dr. W. L. Bendix, assistant state veterinarian, 
Richmond: “Latest Developments in the Calf- 
hoed Vaccination Program.” Dr. Bell dis- 
cussed this subject 

The films “Meats with Approval,” “Bovine 
Surgery,” and “Swine Surgery” were shown. 

The following officers were elected: Drs. J. 
B. Woodworth, Waynesboro, president; F. E. 
Mullen, Harrisonburg, first vice-president; J. S 
Landis, Norfolk, second vice-president; 
H. Brumble, Ir., Fredericksburg, treasurer; and 
Harry K. Royer, Lynchburg, secretary and 
resident secretary of the AVMA. 

s/Harry K. Rover, Sev 


also 


Geo. 


retary 


Wisconsin 

State Association. hx 
meeting of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association was held Jan. 12-13, 1950, at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. The scientific 
program follows. 

Dr. T. H. Ferguson, Lake Geneva: “Equine 
Practice.” Drs. R. B. Hipenbecker, Fennimore, 
and G. A. Gettleman, Hartford, discussed this 
paper. 

Dr. J. E. McDermid, Ladysmith: “Equine 
and Bovine Stomatitis.” This paper was dis 
cussed by Drs. C. A. Brandly, Department of 
Veterinary Science and Agricultural Bacteri- 
ology, University of Wisconsin, Madison; and 
W. R. Winner, federal veterinarian in charge of 
animal disease control in Wisconsin 

Dr. W. H. Dreher, Shawano: “Bovine In 
fertility.” Drs. S. H. McNutt, Department of 
Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin, 
and W. W. Arzberger, Watertown, 
Dr. Dreher’s paper 

Dr. N. R. Brewer, 
“Blood Clotting.” 

Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant executive 
secretary of the AVMA, Chicago: “Veterinary 
Medicine is Progressing Are You?” 

Drs. W. R. Winner and J. T. Schwab, chief, 
Division of Livestock Sanitation, Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, Madison: “Animal 
Disease-Control Programs in Wisconsin.” 

Dr. G. R. Spencer, Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin: “Systematic 
Treatment for Mastitis.”" This subject 
further discussed by Drs Walter Wisnicky 
Fond du Lac, and J. E. Lillesand, Verona. 

Dr. G. R. Fowler, head, Department of Sur 
gery, School of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa 
State College, Ames: “Surgery of Large Ani 
mals.” Drs. S. E. Ferguson, Lake Geneva, 
and D. R. Fdwards, Fox Lake, discussed this 
paper 


thirty-fourth annual 


discussed 


University of Chicago: 


was 
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Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel (M.D.), commissioner 
of health, Milwaukee: “Environmental Sanita- 
tion.” 

Dr. R. L. Kerns, meat sanitation supervisor, 
Milwaukee Health Department: “Antemortem 
and Postmortem Meat Inspection.” 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, I! 
Distemper.” 

Dr. R. E. Witter, assistant professor of vet- 
erinary clinical medicine, University of Illinois 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Urbana: “The 
Management of Otitis Externa in the Dog 

Dr. Riser was moderator of a panel discussion 
on “Diseases of Small Animals.” Other members 
of the panel were Drs. R. FE. Witter; F. W 
Milke, Milwaukee; and F A. Fortmann, 
Kenosha. 


“Canine 


s/B. A. Beacn, Secretary 


FOREIGN NEWS 


France 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Institute —An 
casion belonging to the notable veterinary 
events of this period was the dedication of the 
Institute Francais de la Fiéwre Aphteuse by 
President Herriot of the Republic in the pres 
ence of distinguished veterinarians representing 
14 countries and various France 
The United States was Drs 
Osteen and Dunne of the RAI; Great 
Britain by Drs. Hudson and Henderson; Ger 
many by Dr. Grieger; Austria by Dr. Schaffer; 
Hungary by Professor Manninger: Italy by Drs 
Sgaratti, Doregetta, and Professor Falchitti; 
Switzerland by Dr. Graub: Sweden by Professor 
Allegren; Norway by Professor Aaner; Denmark 
by Professor Schmidt: Brazil by Dr. Saraiva: and 
Colonel Pathy and Dr. Kawer 
was exceptional also because 
labors of the 


societies of 
represented hy 


Greece by 

The 
it commemorated the 
late Prof. H. Vallée on 
which opened the wavy for its control by vac 
cination I thought vour esteemed journal 
would want to put this notable event on your 
records s/Cu. M 


Great Britain 


occasion 
pioneer 


foot-and-mouth disease 


War Dogs—The Royal Army Veterinary 


for the army but 
how 
“mine 


Corps not only war dows 


also teaches law-enforcement officers 
to use them in duty The 
dogs” are used by police forces for detecting illicit 
firearms; the “trackers” for 
criminals: and the “guard dogs” 


trains 
civil 
their line of 
tracing 
for the 


scattered 


escaped 
purposc 
untries 
Detaile on the 
dogs are faithfully 
1949, issue of the 
Veterinary Corps 


their name indicetes—in widely 


of the British 
military and civilian use of 


Commonwealth 


described in the September, 


Journal of the Royal Army 


Italy 


BCG Vaccination of Cattle...What appears 
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to be the first step in bovine antituberculosis 
vaccination as a public service was taken June 
4, 1949, by Soctetd Agraria The organizing 
committee, composed of Professors Alberta Ascoli, 
Ciuseppe Gerosa, and Piero Stazzi, 
length the prospect of promising result in the 
November issue of La Climica Veterinaria. As 
time goes on, affirming the promising results by 
the world's foremost phthisiologists based on large- 
scale usage of the Calmette-Guerin vaccine in 
children, these distinguished veterinary scientists 
express their faith in the outcome of the proposed 
program 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Army Veterinarians Prepare New Inspection 
Guides.—The preparation of the first group in 
a series of “Standard Inspection Guides” by 
the Army Veterinary Corps in cooperation with 
the Quartermaster Corps, to assure the pur 
chase of only the best meats, poultry, eggs, 
seafood, and dairy products has been an 
nounced by Brig. Gen. J. A. MecCallam, chief 
of the Veterinary Division of The Army Sur 
geon’s General's Office 

Inspection of foods of animal origin, whica 
constitutes the major part of the work of the 
Veterinary Corps, has been based in the past 
on the experience and judgment of the indi 
vidual officer conducting the 
Through the use of standard guides, it is ex 
pected that the inspection of each type of 
food will achieve greater uniformity of quality 
and palatability They will also provide a 
standard procedure to be followed by all in 
location, so that in 


discuss at 


investigation 


spectors, regardless of 
spections will be the same in all parts of the 
United States 

More than 100 euides will le 
covering one specific food of animal origin. The 
first ten 


developed eacl 


dealing with bologna. sausage, frank 


furters, pork sausage, liver sausage, smoked 
hams, cooked salami, dry salami. luncheon 
meat, and pork loins have been sent to a 


number of veterinary officers, all specialists in 
the field of food inspection, in various parts 
of the country When the drafts are returned 
the comments of these inspectors will be re 
viewed, evaluated. and used to revise the final 
form They will then be published and dis 
tributed to all 
Veterinary Corps 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Maryland — State Board of Veterinary 
Medical Fxaminers of Maryland will hold its 
next regular examination on Saturday, June 
17, 1950. at the Medical and Chirurgical Fac 
ulty Hall, 1211 Cathedral St.. Baltimore, Md 
starting at 10:00 am 


food-inspecting officers of th 


- 


Candidates must be 


News 


Jour. AV.M.A 


graduates of colleges accredited by the 
AVMA, and must be citizens of the United 
States. Hulbert Young, Liberty Road, Owings 
Mills, Md., R_D. 2, secretary 


DEATHS 


*Gunther A. Brock (TEX ‘41), 33, Dallas, 
Texas, died suddenly Feb. 20, 1950, of a heart 
attack He had been associated in practice 
since graduation with his father, Dr. W. G 
Brock, at 110 Exposition Ave., Dallas. Born 
Nov. 9, 1916, he attended public schools and 
graduated from Woodrow Wilson High School 
in Dallas before enrolling at Texas A. & M 
College Dr. Brock was a member of the 
Rotary Club, the Texas State Veterinary Med 
ical Association, and was president of the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. He joined the AVMA in 1949. He is 
survived by his father, his stepmother, his wife, 
one son, W. G. Brock II; two daughters, Bar- 
bara and Brenda; and one sister, Mrs. S. W 
McBurnett of Rosston, Texas 

Colleagues of Dr. W. G. Brock in the official 
AVMA family join in expressing their deepest 
\ssociation’s Executive 
family in their be 


sympathies to the 
Board Chairman and his 
reavement 

J. Leo Gilehrist (KCVC ‘16), 64, Shelbina, 
Mo., died Oct. 2, 1949. Dr. Gilchrist practiced 
in Shelbyville until 1926, when he entered the 
service of the H. D. Lee Company as field vet- 
erinarian. He remained in this position until his 
death. He is survived by his widow, née Anita 
Welch 

*Carl A. Johnston (OSU ‘04). 69, Tacoma, 
Wash., died of heart attack on Dec. 22, 1949 
Dr. Johnston retired in 1946 after serving forty 
two years with the federal meat inspection 
service. At the time of his retirement, he was 
inspector in charge of the government meat and 
livestock work at the Tacoma plant of the 
Carsten’s Packing Company. He was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1930 

Dr. lohnston is survived by his widow, né- 
Bertha Scott 

*John D. Jones (1 EX '26), 46, Bastrop, La.. 
died at his home on Dec. 17, 1949. A few years 
ago, Dr. Jones retired from practice to devote 
his time to farming. He was a member and 
past president of the Louisiana Veterinary 
Medical Association and also served as presi 
dent of the Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners. Dr. Jones was admitted 
to the AVM A in 1929 

Arthur E. Melhuish (ONT ‘01). 69, Toronto 
Canada, died Oct. 3, 1949, after a two-year 
During World War TI. Dr. Melhuish 
was in command of the Remount Division in 
West Toronto 


Louisiana 


illness 


®Members of the AVMA 
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 €ontoins 3,13 mg. 
 @rsenic.) & 


Sig 


ay Fffective treatment of 
tapeworm infestation 


_ Supplied in tablets of ' Vermifugal and purgative in action, NEMURAL 
bottles of 100" particularly effective in dogs ond adult cats. 


Moreover, it acts quickly. 
~ May be administered without a preliminary starvation. 
hiteredure and den, Administration usually not followed by emesis. 
toiled information Definite dosage: One 18 mg. tablet for each 8 Ibs. 
supplied on request. y of body weight. 
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An’ Related Topics 


WATCH YOUR ENGLISH 
AND OURS 


COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 8th 
of month preceding date of issue 


CAPITALIZING (continued ) 


10) Names of Breeds (continued). 
Both of the key words contained in the 
name of canine breeds are capitalized. 
Write: 

Boston Terrier, not Boston terrier 

Black and Tan, not black and tan 

Gordon Setter, not Gordon setter 

German Shepherd, not German shepherd 

Japanese Spaniel, not Japanese spaniel 

Bull Terrier, not bull terrier 


and, of course, the one word names: Boxer, 
Poodle, Pug, Bulldog, Collie. Also write: 


English Hunter, not English hunter 

Brown Swiss, not brown Swiss 

Quarter Horse, not quarter horse 

White Leghorn, not white leghorn 

Bronze Turkey, not bronze turkey 

Buff Orpington, not buff orpington 

Thoroughbred (horse), not thoroughbred 

Standardbred (horse), not standardbred. 
In the limited space available here, these 
examples stress the importance of correct 
usage in the naming of breeds. 

11) Titles.—All of the words in titles 
having established names, except preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and articles (a, an, the) 
begin with a capital letter. Title in this 
sense comprises : 
departments 
divisions 
government 

institutions 


articles, 
associations 
books 
bureaus 
societies 


or any grouping identified by an established 
name. Examples: 
Clinical Aspects of Vibrio Foetus Infec- 
tion in Cattle (article) 
The lowa Veterinary Medical Association 
(association ) 
Bureau of Animal Industry (bureau) 
Department of Veterinary Medicine (de- 
partment) 
Colorado A. & M. College (institution) 
Association for the Education of the 
Blind (association) 
The Life of Louis Pasteur (book) 


In lieu of the whole name of such titles, 
the Association, the Party, the Institution, 
the University, the Department may be 


(Contiracd on page 28) 


Medical Asso 
Warden Hotel, 
1950 
Dodge, lowa, 


North Central 
Spring 
Fort Dodge, lowa, 
Gray, 300 Ist Ave. 5. 
secretary 


lowa, Veterinary 


cqaton mecung 
April 2, 


Fort 


Oregon State Veterinary Medical Association 
Annual meeting. Multonomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., April 22, 1950. Roy H. Peterson, Tilla- 
mook, Ore., secretary. 

American Animal Hospital Association Annual 
meeting. Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
April 24-27, 1950. W. H. Riser, 5335 Touhy 
Ave, Skokie, IIL, executive secretary 

Medical Associa- 

The Hormel 

1950 (,eorge 

\ustin, Minn., 


Minnesota, Southern Veterinary 
thon 
Institute, 
A. Young, Ir., 
secretary 

North South ¢ 


Spring dinner meeting 
Austin, Minn., April 27, 
Nicholsen St, 


Veterinary Medical 
Associations Joint meeting. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. Car., April 30—May 
2, 1950. R. A. Mays, Columbia, S. Car., secre- 
tary 


and arolina 


Texas, Third Annual Veterinary Conference 
School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. College 
of Texas, Collewe Station, Tune 8-9, 1950. R. D. 
Turk, School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. 
College of Texas, College Station, chairman. 

Utah Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting Cedar City, Utah, June 89, 1950 
Edward A. Tugaw, 3015 S. State St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, secretary 

twenty-sixth annual 

Alabama Poly- 

June 8-10, 1950. 

Medicine, 

Ala., 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
conterence tor veterinarians 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., 
School of Veterinary 
Institute, Auburn, 


technic 
R. S. Sugg, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
dean 

Idaho Association. Summer 
meeting Shore Lodge, MeCall, Idaho, June 
12-13, 1950. Arthur I’. Schneider, Room 108, 
State House, Boise, Idaho, 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. Conference for vet 
erinarians. Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Okla, June 12-13, 1950. C. H. McElroy, 
dean 

Ohio, annual conference for veterinarians. The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, June 14-16, 
1950. R. E. Rebrassier, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
chairman 


Veterinary Medical 


secretary. 


(Continued om page 28) 
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Farmers read ads like this! 


DONT GUESS ABOUT 
LIVESTOCK DISEASE! 


Farming hes become so complicated that 

you cant be an expert on ’ 
hat’s why you should put your livest 

disease problems in the hands of an ex- 

GRADUATE VETERINARIAN. 

e has had years of study and training 

in diagnosis and treatment of animal and 

Itry ailments. AGRADUATE VET- 

RINARIAN should be a regular visitor 

‘at your farm. His skillful help will keep 

to a minimum. 


a full 
line of potent, dependable veterinary 


medicines, for the protection of livestock 
health. Our reward is healthier livestock 
— more meat, milk, eggs and poultry for 
our processing plants. Reliable Armour 
medicines are available only through 
GRADUATE VETERINARIANS — they 
qualified to guard livestock 
t 


Because Armour is one of the nation’s major 
buyers of livestock, Armour knows the im- 
portance of animal disease control. That is 
why Armour runs ads like the above as part 
of an extensive farm paper and radio campaign 
urging farmers to seek the help of a graduate 
veterinarian. 

Order your veterinary supplies from your 
Armour salesman. For price lists and informa- 
tion write us on your professional letterhead. 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


KAW STATION «+ KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
PRODUCER OF ARMOUR ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Yes, Armour and Company depends on 
you—the guaduate veterinarian — because it 
is one of the nation’s major buyers of meat 
animals. As such, Armour realizes the im- 
portance of your position in the prevention 
and control of anima! diseases. 


Because Armour has this personal in- 
terest in livestock health, you, in turn, can 
depend on Armour veterinary products. 
Armour has the research facilities and raw 
materials from which to produce a full line 
of quality veterinary products for you to use. 


You graduate veterinarians are the farm- 
ers’ best friends in the disease prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of livestock. You 
supply the skill and knowledge that makes 
livestock farming more profitable, and sends 
animals to market in healthier condition. 
That is why Armour and Company con- 
stantly urges farmers to depend upon their 
graduate veterinarian. 
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Coramine’s dual action on the 
respiratory and circulatory nerve 
centers is prompt and powerful. 
Its low toxicity allows repeti- 
tion of the dosage. For use in 
shock, anesthesia accidents, nar- 
cosis, depression, exhaustion, 
heat stroke, and asphyxia of the 
new-born. Mixed with pento- 
barbital sodium, it is effective in 
strengthening and maintaining 
regularity of circulation and 
respiration. 


CORAMINE* stimulates both circulation 
and respiration 


Coramine is available in the follow- 
ing sizes: 
Rubber-stoppered vials, 30 cc... $1.00 
125 ce... $3.50 
(Less than 3 cents per cc. for this ef- 
fective analeptic in the larger size 
vial.) 
Coramine with ephedrine, vial, 
30 cc... $1.20 


Coramine oral, quarts $22.50 


*CORAMINE (brand of niketha- 
mide) T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Coramine, a product of Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc., is distributed 
to the Veterinary Profession through: 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, INC., GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


GOSHEN Leads 


(Waren Your atinued from p. 26) 


used with an initial capital, provided the 
name has been previously written out in the 
text. 

The newspaper style of writing: the 
Chicago Anti-Cruelty society, American 
Medical association, U.S. bureau of animal 
industry is not approved by science publica- 
tions. 

12) Proprietary Remedies.—Do not cap- 
italize the names of drugs whether they are 
protected by trademark or not. Like any 
other drug or mixture, they are common 
nouns. The AVMA Press writes: 


penovoxil 
bacitracin 
yonadogen 
zephiran 


argyrol 
furacin 
metrazol 
nembutal 


When the maker's name or 
a part of it appears in the name of the 
drug, as in Norcalcinate and H-G sulfa- 
urea taboles, it is capitalized. 

The first time a drug is named, the 
AVMA either identifies the manufacturer 
in a footnote by the use of an asterisk, or 
writes the manufacturer’s name in paren- 
thesis following the drug name. 


Exception: 


(COMING MEETINGS ntinued from p. 26) 


Washington State College annual short course for 


veterinarians. College of Veterinary Medicine, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., 
June 14-16, 1950. R. E. Nichols, dean. 
Montana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
Finlen Hotel, Butte, Mont., June 19-21, 
A. Tunnicliff, Bozeman, Mont., secre- 


meeting 
1950. E 
tary 
Conference for Veteri- 
narians. University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wis., June 21-22, 1950. 
C. A. Brandly, University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis., chairman. 
American Society for the Study of Sterility 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, Francisco, 
Calif., Tune 24-25, 1950. Walter W. Williams, 
20 Magnolia Terrace, Springfield 8, Mass., 
secretary 


Wisconsin Postgraduate 


State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, 
Calif., Tune 26-28, 1950. C. E. Wicktor, 203 
administration Bldg. Union Stock Yards, 
Angeles 58, Calif., program chairman. 


‘alifornia 


Los 


Coliege Refresher course 
Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont., July 
1950 4 L. MacNabb, Ontario Veteri- 
nary College, Guelph, principal 


Ontario 
The 


5-18, 


Veterinary 


(Continued on page 30) 
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For Better Management of MASTITIS 
Administer Penicillin in 


centrations of penicillin in 


A single injection of penicillin-in-PENICLE 
establishes therapeutic levels of the drug 
in the lactating udder, and maintains them 
for at least three days or six milkings. In a 
majority of cases, this is sufficient time to 
ensure that even slowly dividing strains 
will be killed. In some instances, however, 
a second injection may be necessary after 
three days to destroy the penicillin-sensi- 
tive organisms which were dormant or not 
dividing during the first seventy-two-hour 
period. 


PENICLE is a water-in-oil emulsion which 
offers outstanding advantages as a retain- 
ing vehicle in antibiotic therapy. The use of 


Ss. agalactias 
ivision— 


drug. 


PENICLE with penicillin in the treatment of — 
bovine mastitis due to S. agalactiae 
results in better dispersion of the drug 

throughout the gland, and maintenance of 

therapeutic levels for a longer period in the 

affected quarter. With PENICLE, frequent 

injections are not required; control of 

therapy remains in the hands of the 

veterinarian. 


PENICLE is sold only to graduate veteri- 
narians. You can use the soluble crystalline 
penicillin of your choice in PENICLE. 


supPuto: Bottles containing 100 cc. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


* 


WALLACE 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


S3cPARK PLACE NEW YORK Y. 


1, Foley, E. J; Stulte, A. W.; Lee, S. W.. and Byrne, J. V.. Am. J. Vet. Research 10: 66 (Jan) 1949 
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FOR YOU 
and 
YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 


ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA 


VIRUS 


The high standard of products re- 
quired by the veterinary profes- 
sion is our guide in maintaining 
a close and constant check of 
each step in laboratory prepara- 
tion and manufacture. Your cus- 
tomers depend upon you, just as 
they depend upon products you 
use. Always administer Grain 
Belt products . . . products you 
and your customers can depend 
upon for maximum results, 


GRAIN BELT 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


4901 SO. 33RD STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


(Continued from page 28) 


Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association 
Annual meeting. Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich., July 6-7, 1950. B. J. Killham, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
secretary 

Northwest Veterinary Medical Conference. Annual 
meeting. Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash., July 
17-19, 1950. J. L. Ellis, 2022 E. 4th St, Olym- 
pia, Wash., secretary 

Ontario Veterinary Association. Summer meet- 
ing. Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont. July 19-21, 1950. A. L. MacNabb, 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, principal. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. The Municipal Auditorium, 
Miami Beach, Fla.. Aug. 21-24, 1950. J. G. 
Hardenbergh, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., executive secretary. 

lowa, Eastern Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, Oct. 19%20, 1950. N. R. Waggoner, Olin, 
lowa, secretary 

United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
Annual meeting. Westward-Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Nov. 1-3, 1950. Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 1 
West State St.. Trenton. N.J., secretary. 

Cornell Nutrition Conference for Feed Manufac- 
turers. Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2-3, 
1950. F. W. Hill, Poultry Department, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., chairman. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Russell P. Cope, 
1205 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley 6, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month. Thomas 
Eville, Route 1, Box 136H, Fresno, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, III, secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, the 
third Tuesday of each month, except in July and 
August, at Pa and Ma's Restaurant, West Union, 
Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, 
Iowa, secretary. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. W. C. Schofield, Dept. of Ani- 
mal Pathology, Ralston-Purina Co., St. 

2, Mo., secretary. 


* Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Houston, 


Texas, the first Thursday of each month. Ed- 
ward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The MacAllen Ear Cropping 
Form, affixed to the ear, pro- 
vides an accurate pattern 
against which to cut with knife 
or razor blade. Form fits firm- 
ly, cannot move or slip when 
clamped into proper position. 

Made of non-rusting, light, 
the MacAllan Ear Cropping 
Form will last @ lifetime with 
minimum care. Simplicity of 
design and construction re- 
duces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. 

Forms immediately available 
to provide distinctive markings 
of these breeds: 


Boxer 

Price, postpaid $15.00 
Boston Terrier 

Price, postpaid $15.00 
Great Dane 

Price, postpaid $15.00 


Doberman 
Price, postpaid $15.00 
Set of above four 
Price, postpaid $50.00 
Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. 


These are all truly “cham- 
pionship™ forms. They have 
been patterned after the ear- 
markings of dogs who have 
won top honors in show com- 
petition. Patents pending. 


Sold to 
Veterinarians Only 


Send Check or Money Order 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 


Route No 2, Box 420 


Lens: 


Michigan 


“Water-Proof"’ 


5S COMPARTMENT 


$159.00 


WATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 


NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


| 
- |) f 
= 
i edges. soldered together. traced. | | 
is minum angle iron frames. Door 
Completely Assembled. Sotistection Gveranteed. ; 
lower staile 38° 36° 28" dep. 
\ Overall size: wide x high x 2844" deep. 
Stalls Stand 6 in. off Fleer. 
DOUBLE SAFETY 
cannot be ead: locked by INNER 
BAR FRAME, NO WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
\ together. Ne belt holes to match. Portable er 
} = permanent construction. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND 
Guns <= Sup Stele and Cages 
4 FORD FENCE CO. ip 
ae 6572 Winthrop Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
|. 
| 
1] 


Liability Insurance 
for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


vides 


favorable verdicts. 


In_ this 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 


suit-conscious age, 


a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 


try. 


Write at once for an applica- 
tion and descriptive folder, as 
the policy year begins on De- 
cember 1. 


American Veterinary 
Medical Association 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of even-numbered months. 
R. A. Case, 400 S. Garden St., Peoria, IIL, secre- 
tary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind, secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society, Louisville, 
Ky., the first Wednesday evening of each month. 
F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 
7, Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel Con- 
tinental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo 
K. M. Curts, 70 Central Ave., Kansas City 18, 
Kan., secretary 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Cor. 
Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., 
secretary. 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
ot each month. C. L. Blakely, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Elkhart, Elkhart, Ind. 7:00 pm., the second 
Thursday of each month. R. W. Worley, 3224 
Lincoln Way West, South Bend, Ind., secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, Mich., 
the second Wednesday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. Wis- 
consin Humane Society, 4150 N. Humbolt Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday of each 
month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. C. 
Edward Taylor, 2146 South Broad St., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., the first 
Wednesday of each month. C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y., 
secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of each 
month. I. Bohlender, Box 588, Turlock, 
Calif., secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month. James R. 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. E. W. Paul, 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of ev other month. 
Charles D. Stafford, Novato, Calif., ; 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Every can—a complete “one-dish-dinner” 


No phase in the making of Pard escapes the 
attention of the Product Control Division of 
Swift’s Research Laboratory. Even texture, 
color, and aroma are considered. 

This is only one of the steps that helps keep 
Pard the uniform, nutritionally excellent prod- 
uct specified by Swift’s Research Laboratory. 

In test feedings, on a diet of only Pard and 
water, dogs have shown excellent growth and 
maintenance. Reproduction normal. Posi- 
tive proof that Pard contains every known 
essential for good nutritional health. Be safe! 
Feed and recommend rich, nourishing Pard— 
the complete ‘‘one-dish-dinner”’! 


SS 


| SHIFT MAKES PARD rich in meat proteins : 
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combinati 
sulfas is 
any one of two of them in 


combenations are distinctly higher 


expected from 
the values for single sulfonamides 


SULFADAC 


Containing Sulfamerazine 439%, 


salts, im parenteral solution, « 
the entire range of infections wh 
tible to sulfonamide therapy. 2 
dose for 1,000 pound animal 


6-2 6- 500cc 
1-250cc. . 1-500cc. 


$9.00 
1.65 


Central Avenue 


age. Blood levels following admin: 


4%, and Sulfathiazole 6% as the 


SULFAS? 


experience 
supported the 
tion of experi 
evidence that a 
m of three 
ess) than 


comparable total dos 


Stration of such 
than might be 


mathematical calculations based on 


Sulfapyridine 
sodium 
wers virtually 
ich are suscep- 
SOcc. is usual 


$16.80 
3.00 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


Pharmaceutical Chemists to the 
Veterinary Profession since 1918 
Kansas City, Kansas 


EVERY TIME WITH 


Seld only te graduate veterinarians. 
(Boxer clamp pictured) 


BEAUTIFUL EAR TRIMS 


Faultless Ear Patterns 


@ Precision built of finest materials 
@ Designed on the original French curve 
@ Used by specialists throughout the country 


@ Money back guarantee 
BOXER CLAMP, $19 


DOBERMAN CLAMP, $20.50 
GREAT DANE CLAMP, $21.50 


Including instructions for trimming 


and ofter core 


FAULTLESS PATTERNS 
931 Garden Lane, South Bend 21, Ind. 
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Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Friday of each month. R. C. 
Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Tuesday of each month. R. j: 
McFarland, 3621 Jewell St., San Diego 9, Calit., 
secretary: 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. D. H. 
McDole, 8674 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46. 
secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tues-* 
day of each month, 8:00 p.m., at the Peckway 
Skeet Club. Robert P. Knowles, 2936 N.W. 17th 
Ave., Miami, Fla., secretary. 

Veterinary Medical Association, the third 

of each month, 8:00 p.m., at the 

Todd, 1222 S. Lewis, 


Tulsa 
Thursday 
Tulsa Hotel. R. S 
Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


New Staff Member at Fort Dodge 


Dr. R. L.. Williamson (OSU °42) has 
joined the staff of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
Inc., as a special representative. Dr. Wil- 


liamson, formerly in general practice at 


Dr. R. L. Williamson 


Essex, Iowa, is a son of the late Dr. E. C. 
Williamson, a veterinarian of Montpelier, 
Ind., and a brother of Dr. F. M. William- 
son, in veterinary practice at Bluffton, Ind. 


In Europe all manure is composted. Af- 
ter seeing how this has helped to maintain 
the soil fertility there, we in the United 
States should change our system of manure 
disposal.—D. C. Wood, D.V.M., Indiana 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT OlL VITAMINS 


NUTRITIONAL 
251-m, 


: 3 
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7; 
Fi 
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4 
CONSISTENT 
é 
Details the advantages of carrot cil vitanias 
sults; te destroy oxidized milk favors; and 
=. coats. Contains much information. Repiete 
with data and references. Send for it teday. 
South Whitley, indiare 


GRO-PUP 
COMPLETE Dog Food! 


25% PROTEIN — Needs No 
Additional Meats or Fats! 


DOGS LOvE this crisp, palatable “complete 
dinner” food! A hearty combination of 
meat meal, skim milk, fish and soya sup- 
plies well-rounded protein for sound 
growth. And the wholesome fat con- 
tent promotes healthier skin, glossy coats. poG FOOD 
EVERY VITAMIN AND MINERAL dogs are known sp ace aces 
to need are in “complete dinner” Gro-Pup. 
Generous amounts of pre-cooked fuel- 
foods give quick energy for bounce, play. 


son 


THRIFTY TO FEED! You save as you feed 
nourishing Gro-Pup—up to 40° over most 
canned foods. For dogs of all ages, sizes 
and breeds — feed Gro-Pup — recommend 


Gro-Pup! Available at your favorite store! Guarenteed Analysis 


Protein (Minimum) 
write For samptte—Kellogg Company, Bat- a Fat (Minimum) 
Carbohydrates 

tle Creek, Michigan. 
Crude Fiber 

(Maximum) 
Moisture (Maximum). 
Ash (Maximum) 


Vitomin A. 
Vitemin D . . 
Thiamine 
Riboflavin ... 


4 
| 
4 
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4.0% 
80% 
9.0% 
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RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS—QUALITY FIRST, 
Upper tier (4) 21220x350. Lower tier 2828130. MINOR 
CHANGES IN DESIGN AT NO EXTRA COST. Equipped with 
ballbearing casters. Foolproof latches and identification tags om 
heavy 3%” steel barred doors. Bottom cages have 5-inch ven- 
tilating strip. Completely galvanized at slight additional cost. 

7 compartment 3 or more $237.50 each 

7 compartment single $250.00 

5 compartment $160.00 


TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 


A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


Announcing — 


Planning Your Animal Hospital 


for delivery on or about 
April 15, 1950. 


A cloth-bound 142-page book showing 
plans, photographs, and details for the 
construction of an animal hospital. 


Reserve your copy NOW. Price $3.50, 
postpaid, 
AMERICAN ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Wayne H. Riser, Executive Secretary 
5335 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Ill. 


CLASSIFIED 


each additional word. Replies sent in care of 
the Journal, 25 cents extra. 
Remittance must accompany order, 
Deadline for want ads 12th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 
Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian wanted for exclusive smal] animal 
practice in Chicago area. Give all details in fir 
letter. Address Dr. M. J. Skala, 26 N. Skokie Valley 
Rd., Highland Park, III 


WANTED—veterinarian, single, in mixed prac- 
tice; one with dairy work preferred. State salary 
expected and experience. Address Barrett and 
Noonan, 490 E. Cuyahoga Falls Ave., Akron 10, 
Ohio 


Chicago small animal hospital is in need of an 
experienced, young veterinarian. Must have small 
animal hospital experience. In first letter, state col- 
lege, year graduated, religion, experience, and start- 
ing salary expected. Address ‘Box T 14,” c/o Jour- 
nal of the AVMA 


WANTED—-reliable veterinarian to assist in small 
animal hospital for the summer season, possibly 
longer. Send qualifications to Dr. John Nickerson, 
28 Long Ridge Rd., Stamford, Conn 


WANTED—ambitious young veterinarian to assist 
in small animal practice, suburb of New York City. 
Permanent; excellent opportunity. Salary open. Give 
details. Address “Box S$ 19," c/o Journal of the 
AVMA 


Wanted—Practices 


WANTED—to buy or lease, small animal or 
mixed practice in New Jersey or Pennsylvania, or 
position leading to ownership in near future. Give 
details. Address “Box T 9,’ c/o Journal of the 
AVMA 


(Continued on page 48) 


WHITE'S castration 


Now ready for sale, @ new enlarged text-book for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, written 
and published by George Ransom White, M.D., D.V.M. 
This book contains 292 pages and 254 illustrations, Each and 
every operation is illustrated and described. The beck is autherita- 


tive and instructive. It sponsors the latest, safest and most satisfactory 
methods of unsexing domesticated animals. 


Price $7.50 


or sale by book destem, also by the Author, George R. White, P. 0. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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NUTRITIVE 
Capsules 


FOR VETERINARY USE 


A convenient 
source of Calcium, 
Phosphorus, Iron, 
Vitomin Vitamin Bo, 
and Vitamin D. 


For normal growth, during pregnancy and for assisting in overcoming 
general malnutrition. 


There is a decided advantage in using Nutritive Capsules because 
comprehensive treatment is supplied in a single, easily administered, 
tasteless, well tolerated capsule. For convenience, the contents of the 
capsule can be mixed with the food. 


Nutritive Capsules are supplied in bottles of 100 and 1,000. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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PARKE Davis 
NUTRITIVE 
CAPSULES 
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YOUR 
DISINFECTING 


strength disinfect- 
ant solutions at 
less than 2 cents 
per gallon! More- 
over, KORE saves 
labor because at 
the same time 
KORE cleans brilliantly and absorbs all 
odors! 
Easily used with mop, swab or spray. KORE 
is ideal for surgical equipment and instru- 
ments, cages, runways, floors and all other 
animal-occupied areas. KORE is available 
from dealers throughout the U. S. and carries 
a money-back unconditional guarantee 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN! 


KING RESEARCH INC. 124.57 ST. BKLYN 20, NY 


(Continued from page %6) 


WANTED PRACTICE—Veterinarian, age 33, six 
years’ general practice, five years’ experience with 
racing Thoroughbreds, desires position leading to 
purchase of mixed practice in climate suitable for 
asthmatic child. Prefer western states. Address 
‘Box T 6,” c/o Journal of the AVMA 


Wanted—Positions 


Veterinarian, Ontario graduate, Christian, one 
years experience with small animals, desires position 
leading to partnership or ownership. Has Connecticut 
license. No geographic preference. Address “Box 
T 2," c/o Journal of the AVMA 

1950 graduate desires assistantship with a future 
in large animal practice or good mixed practice. 
Experienced in swine and beef cattle. Midwesterner, 
veteran, 28, married, 2 children. Not afraid of long 
hours and hard work. Address “Box T 5,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA 


Graduate veterinarian, single, age 30, with five 
years’ experience, desires position as assistant in 
mixed animal practice or in a college. Address “Box 
T 10," c/o Journal of the AVMA 


Veterinarian, graduate from European universities, 
ten years’ experience in small and large animal prac- 
searching for employment, possibly as an 
or anything in related line. Address Dr 
1887 Echo Park Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif 


the is 
assistant 


Wyk 


Lithuanian veterinarian, 43, single, with hifteen 
years experience wishes position as assistant or any 
other associated field. Speaks little English, but 
fluent Lithuanian, German, Polish, and Russian. Ad- 
dress “Box T 11," c/o Journal of the AVMA 


D.P.. graduated in Lwow, 
accept any work with an 
Has experience in diverse 


Veterinarian, former 
Poland, 1933 Will 
American veterinarian 


kinds of practice. Address Dr. George Cehelsky, 
635 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED—y graduate, licensed vet- 
erinarian. Experienced, small and large animals 
Prefer general practitioner or animal hospital. Age 
26, single; has car. Will travel anywhere. Address 

Box T 13," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Lithuanian veterinarian, 43, single, fifteen years 
experience formerly in Vienna, desires assistantship 
in mixed or small animal practice; preferably South 
or Southwest Address “Box T 12,” c/o Journa! 
of the AVMA 


WANTED ASSISTANTSHIP—Mixed or small 
animal practice. Graduate May, 1950, AVMA- 
approved college. Resident of New England, veteran, 
age 30, married, 2 children. For experience, refer- 
ences, address “Box T 15," c/o Journal of the 
AVMA 


Young veterinarian offers part-time assistantship to 
busy, modern animal hospital in Washington, D.C. 
Maryland, or Virginia Limited experience, but 
willing to work hard. Best references. Address 

T 16,” c/o Journal of the AVMA 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


FOR SALE-—Old, established, thriving eastern 
lowa general practice. Swine, dairy cattle, sheep, 
poultry, and pets. Territory rich in livestock. ; 
prosperous farmers. Address “Box T 8,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—Excellent opportunity for recent 
graduate. Mixed practice in growing Illinois town. 
Has greater potential than present $8,000 gross 
$1,500 to handle. Address “Box T 7, c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Established, growing mixed practice 
in agricultural section of Pennsylvania. House with 
hospital attached. Three acres of land. Beautiful 
locality. Price $15,000. Address “Box T 4,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—General practice, mostly dairy cattle, 
in a small town in fine dairy section in the Pacific 


Northwest. Includes modern, 4-bedroom home and 
two city lots. Good reason for selling. Full par- 
ticulars gladly furnished to interested veterinarians. 
Address “Box T 3," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Growing dog and cat clinic in 3-room 
apartment. $1,500.00, Hospitalization place avail- 
able. Address Aachen Veterinary Clinic, 566 Eagle 
Ave., Bronx 55, N. Y 

FOR SALE — Well-established mixed practice 
New, fully equipped small animal hospital for 60 
patients; beautiful home in connection. Outstanding 
small animal practice with ample large animal work. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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REASO 
WHY 


SODIUM SULFAMERAZINE 5% AND SODIUM SULFAMETHAZINE 5% 


Promptly combats Pneumonia, Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia, Foot Rot 


Prompt therapeutic blood levels after parenteral administration. 
Effective blood levels for 24 hours after a single intravenous dose. 
Antibacterial action equal to total concentration of both drugs. 
Optimum drug concentration for intravenous administration. 


Marked decrease in acute and chronic toxicity. 


MERAMETH Sterile Solution is administered by intravenous or intraperi- 
toneal injection. It may be administered also by intramammary infusion 
for treatment of mastitis. 

Supplied: No. 2324—250-cc. and 500-cc. rubber-capped bottles. 


Dispensed only by or on the prescription of a veterinarian. 


VETERINARY DIVISION SHARP & DOHME PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


BRANCHES: Alienic, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicege, Portiend, 
Sen Francisco, Kenses City, Dollies, St. Lovis, New Orieans, Minneapolis 


» 
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DINOVEX 


estrogenic solution 
for the 
non-settling cow 


DINOVEX is a water-soluble estrogenic 
preparation made specifically for the treat- 
ment of functional sterility of cows that come 
in heat but fail to settle with frequent serv- 
ices, on account of insufficient estrogen 
production by their ovaries during estrus. 


DINOVEX, when used according to direc- 
tions, supplements ovarian estrogen pro- 
duction during estrus thus providing the 
necessary stimulation to the maturing fol- 
licle to proceed towards ovulation and 
corpus luteum formation. 

In extensive field tests covering 271 cows 
with histories of low fertility of long stand- 
ing, a conception rate of 77.5 percent was 
obtained with 1.2 treatments and 1.8 serv- 
ices per cow. 

Available through your veterinary supply 


house. 
FREE! Write for literature giving more 
detailed information on DINOVEX. 
Veterinary Division 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL 
CORPORATION 
Raritan New Jersey 


(Continued from page 38) 


Outskirts in central California city. Terms, $15,000 
down. Address “Box S 8," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Fully established small animal prac- 
tice, complete, gross $16,000. Good lease; purchase 
of building optional. Rent $75.00 month. Forty 
kennels. Terms. Address “Box T 1,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Growing small anima! hospital in 
central New York, with excellent opportunity for 
large animal practice. Newly modern, well equipped, 
drugs, x-ray, and neon sign included. Address © Box 
S$ 18,” c/o Journal of the AVMA 


FOR SALE—large animal practice in California, 
with or without real estate. Apartment, office, stalls, 
etc. available for rent. Excellent location and clien- 
tele. Owner has genuine reason for leaving. Address 

Box T 18,” c/o Journal of the AVMA 


FOR SALE OR TRADE-—in southern California 
coastal city; fine, main highway location. Attractive 
three-year-old hospital with established practice 
Completely equipped. Consider trading hospital of 
equal value in New York area. Address “Box T 17, 
c/o Journal of the AVMA 


For Sale—Miscellaneous 


ELECTRIC CALF DEHORNER—bloodless, safer, 
taster, and cheaper than any other methods. One- 
minute job. Listed with Underwriters Laboratories. 
$15.00 Postpaid. Address Adamsen Ranch, Route 1, 
McAllen, Texas 


PREGNANCY DIAGNOSIS—in the mare from 
45th to 150th day. Write for vials and mailing 
tubes. Price: $7.00; two or more tests, $6.00 each. 
PREGNANCY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORIES. 
H. S. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, lowa 


Books and Magazines 


NEW DOG BOOKS—Judy's Principles Dog 
Breeding, $3; Gordon's The’ Boxer, $3; Perry's The 
Boston Terrier, $3. Keep up on dogs — Dog World, 
$3 yr.; $5 two yr. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago 16, Ill 


For Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRU- 
MENTS—Essential equipment, replacement parts 
and materials, designed and manufactured especially 
for artificial insemination. Prompt delivery. New 
catalog. Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., Flour- 
town, Pa 


Figures recently compiled by the Gaines 
Dog Research Center, New York City, in- 
dicate that the number of dogs in the 
United States is now at an all-time high of 
22,000,000. The estimated 1950 U. S. popu- 
lation is 150,000,000. The decade 1940- 
1950 saw approximately 2,000,000 new fam- 
ilies become dog owners, according to Mr. 
Harry Miller, director of the Center. 
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Y FRIEND and I were 

picking the ponies one 

day when I started telling 

. him about a sure thing 
I heard about. 


“You say it pays four bucks 
for every three?” he asked. 

“Yep,” I replied. 

“And can't lose? It automatically wins? © 
Must be illegal!” 

“Not a bit,”’ I replied. “In fact, the govern- 
ment very much approves...” 

“Our government approves of a horse who 
can’t lose...” 

“Who said anything about a horse?” I asked. 

“So what else could it be but a horse ...?” 

“It not only could be—but is—U.S. Savings 
Bonds,” was my prompt reply. “The surest 
thing running on any track today. 

“For every three dollars you invest in U.S. 
Savings Bonds you get four dollars back 
after only ten years. And if you're a mem- 
ber of the Payroll Savings Plan—which 
means you buy bonds automatically from 
your paycheck—that can amount to an 
awful lot of money when you're not looking. 
Hey, what are you doing?” 

“Tearing upmy racing form! The horse I’m bet- 
ting on from now on is U.S. Savings Bonds.” 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine 
Publishers of America as a public service. 
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PHOSPHORUS 


COMPLICATED CALCIUM DEFICIENCIES 


REINFORCED 


U. S. Pat. No. 2183268) 


C.G.P. solutions are Calcium Gluconate preparations stabilized 
with Phosphorus 
ve C.G.P. 


s Calcium Gluconate with a therapeutic dose of Phosphorus. 


u It contains more active ingredients (Calcium 
plus Phosphorus) than any 20° Calcium gluconate solution and is free from body-foreiqn stabilizers. 


Pig. 6-10 V $1.25: Carton 6-250 cc. bottles $3.00: Carton 6-500 cc. bottles $4.00 


vy C.G.P. Reinforced 


s C.G.P, (Calcium Gluconate and Phosphorus) plus Magnesium and 25% Dextrose 


nform to the normal body requirements of the lactating cow 


d-Glucose), balanced 
N proportions that 
classified in the “milk 


C.G.P, Reinforced he st dependable solution for treating complicated cases 


fever complex ' » +h ausative defic are not definitely identified. 


Its use is assurance against relapse and disappointing results! 


Carton 6-500 cc. bottle: $4.30; Carton 12-500 cc. bottles $8.40 


=== Haver - Glover 


“Coast to Coast Service"’ Home Office——Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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But many horses will die of encephalomyelitis unless owners of such 
animals are reminded by conscientious veterinarians of the potential 
danger to unprotected animals. 


It is impossible to predict future outbreaks of equine encephalomyelitis ; 
yet Lockhart has never failed the profession and has always had ade- 
quate supplies of these vaccines available in event of such outbreaks. 


Encephalomyelitis Vaccine (Lockhart) is produced from fresh embryo 
tissue, and never from frozen embryo stock. 


Encephalomyelitis Vaccine (Lockhart) is available as Eastern, Western, 
and Bivalent, in single, multiple, and bulk packages, to fit any need of 
the discriminating veterinarian. 


ASHE LOCKH 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 
for Graduate V eterinarians.” 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Available on immediate 
order in bottles of 100 
scored tablets, 47 mg. 
size 1 tablet per 10 
pounds body weight 


Bottle 100 tablets.._$3.20 


*Please 
entitled 
NI 


hot the plete elimination 
worms, including heeds, after a 
therapeutic dose of Anthelin. 


ANTHELIN’ 


(Paracarboxypheny! stibonic acid-N-methyltet- 
rohydro-pyridine-carboxylic acid-methy! ester) 


ANTHELIN is an entirely new drug, synthesized through exclusive 
and extensive Jen-Sal research. 


Highly efficient, for under controlled experiments, Anthelin 
removed 97 per cent of canine tapeworms (including heads) and 
91 per cent of canine ascarids. 


Anthelin is clinically safe—for live dog toxicity tests indicate 
tolerance levels equivalent or superior to other commonly used 
and less effective tapicides and anthelmintics. 


As with all Jen-Sal products, Anthelin is supplied exclu- 
sively to the Veterinary profession. 
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FOR REMOVING 
TAPEWORMS AND 

ROUNDWORMS FROM 

DOGS” } nd 

A. V M. A. Journal. 
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